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Foreword 



Music Appreciation for High School has been designed to me?t the 
needs of students in the senior high schools. It contains subject matter 
of considerable scope, including the music of various cultures, bibli- 
ographies, sample lesson plans, a section of audiovisual materials, and 
other pertinent instructional aids. Because of the broad, comprehensive 
nature of the course of study, it should be used flexibly by different 
schools to suit their purposes. The variety’ of approaches to instruction 
and the extensive utilization of audio-visual aids should be particularly 
challenging to schools which are introducing innovations into the 
matrix of the music appreciation program. 



Seelig Lester 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
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Introduction 

This syllabus outlines the course in Music Appreciation and can best 
be administered when that course is given for a full term, five periods 
a week. Schools observing any other type of schedule may adjust the 
course by reducing the number of unilJ covered and the time allotted 
for each unit. The syllabus is divided into seventeen units, arranged to 
provide articulation with lower levels, use of student-p r efe' red ma- 
terial, increasing order of complexity, and coverage of the most 
essential aspects of instruction. The units are not necessarily arranged 
in the order of importance so that the sequence of Units may be shifted 
to suit the preferences of the dcpaiimcnt or of the teacher. 

With regard to articulation with the lower levels, it seems advisable 
to utilize the knowledge and skill already present at the very begin- 
ning of ,he course. Since singing is the primary activity in the earlier 
grades, it is emphasized in the arrangement of the first six units. 

1 his arrangement of units f» also based on the preftv'nce of stu* 
dents. After the Unit on Patriotic Song, the student-preferred units on 
Polk Song and Music of the Theater are presented. (The Unit on 
Voice Types is, however, introduced before the Unit on Music of the 
Theater because it is a preparation for the latter unit.) Then, begin- 
ning w ish Unit 7, the instrumental phase of the syllabus becomes para- 
mount and increases in complexity through Unit 10. 

For these favoring a chronological approach to the entire syllabus, 
Units M, 9, 10, 7, 17, 8, 12 may be studied in that order and the others 
ad libitum. In this syllabus, the chronological method has been used 
only in limited circumstances, that is in Units 11, 12, and 14. 

The syllabus is an expansion of Music for Grades (Curriculum 

Bulletin No. 6, 1955*56 Series) and follows its ideological approach. 
It is also a continuation of a new syllabus for the intermediate schools, 
now undergoing field testing. In fact, most unit titles are similar to 
those in the intermediate syllabus, but instruction is carried on from a 
different perspective. Many of the subject areas in the recent New 
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York State pamphlet "Teaching General Music" are likewise covered, 
but it is felt that the techniques of instruction recommended in this 
syllabus are particularly suited to the high schools of New' York City, 

Time allotment for each unit is based on estimated importance. 
Since, at best, even a full term of Music Appreciation will scarcely 
suffice to cover this syllabus, it is possible to discuss only the high 
points in accord with the objectives listed abo,e. Flexibility in time 
allotment for each unit based on local conditions is recommended; 
where there is insufficient time, units may be eliminated or condensed 
at the discretion of the department- Class time may be divided be- 
tween singing and listening and their related rctivities. Although it 
presents certain problems in modern times, the singing experience still 
remains the most active form of class participation and should be en- 
couraged. By the same token, the listening experience shtuld be enef’ 
gized by means of a wide variety of correlated activities 

Much reference is made in this bulletin to material in the New York 
State and New* York City intermediate school syllabi. However, in 
view r of the limited time available in Music Appreciation and ihe fact 
that high school represents terminal education for many, the k ^evait- 
ing point of view’ in this syllabus is to emphasize the emotional and 
psychological aspects of music rathjr than the technical and profes- 
sional; the latter are introduced only to enhance appreciation. 

With the growing variety and abundance of audio-visual devices 
and materials and w ith the increased visuabmindedness of our pupils, 
it is strongly recommended that teachers use every opportunity to 
present subject matter tb.ongh audio visual aids such as recordings, 
tapes, transparencies for overhead projector, illustrative material for 
opaque projector, filmstrips, and films. References to bibliographical 
and audio- visual sources within each unit are given, and a n ore sub- 
stantial listing nay be found in the Appendix. However, it is a pri- 
mary responsibility of each department and teacher to seek out and 
use the mar.v additional sources of materials available today. 

Each unit w : ll include a sample lesson plan, generally covering the 
first or an early lesson within the unit. The lesson plan, while more 
specific and detailed than the unit outlines, nevertheless is no* de- 
tailed enough to be considered a minute-by-minute working plan; to 
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establish the latter, the teacher must develop the plan by adding 
working details. The teacher muse also determine the tint- allotment 
for each activity as well as the sequence of activities in this plan. For 
those who have the opportunity to indulge in wider activities, a 
General Music Unit Planning Form of expanded scope is given in 
Appendix E. This is the form used in General Music for Intermediate 
Schools and Junior High Schools, the recently develoxd syllabus 
mentioned above. 

Although most units have only one lesson plan, at le«st five units 
have alternate plans. If these do not suffice, the teacher may devise 
another kind of lesson that will cover the material and mcec the needs 
of the class. Since there is great variance among schools with respect 
to pupils, physical facilities and materials, this syllabus is not to be 
regarded as a prescription for all, but rather as a guide pointing to 
possible alternatives. However, to establish a degree of uni ormity, it is 
recommended that the subject matter of at least ten units be taught. 

Titles have been selected according to the frequency with which a 
particular piece is so designated; thus, Afternoon of a Faun instead of 
V Apres’ividi {Vune faune , but Die Fledermaus instead of The Bat. 

The fundamental aims of the course of study include this develop* 
rnent of desirable musical interests and attendant skills, ard the culti- 
vation of a lasting regard for good music in daily living and in leisure- 
rime activities. Developing purposeful listening techniques applicable 
to all musical experiences and nurturing the ability to work with 
others in group activities are additional purposes of this Syllabus. The 
remaining aims are cultivation of the spiritual, emotional, fnd social 
values inherent in good music; the discover)', encouragrment, and 
development of musical talent in high school students; th i apprecia- 
tion of other cultures through acquaintance with their music; and the 
stimulation of interest in American music through study is origins 
and development. 

Teaching Procedures 

Notebooks 

Suitable provision for wotk in clasc should be m?de. Son e teachers 
require separate notebooks, but most permit the use of a Jisignated 
section of any notebook for music notes. (Music notebooks with staves 
may be used in selected classes.) 
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The teacher must provide help a.id direction in maintaining the 
notebook- (For useful practices see Section entitled At the Beginning 
of the Period, pp. 6- 7.) 

An index or outline of the term's work distributed at the opening 
session is a good way to start the notebook 

A workbook in the style of Rensin’s Basic Course in Music will be 
found very useful; such a workbook may be drawn up locally. 

Rexographed or mimeographed work sheets may also be used and 
provision should be made for preservation of this material. 



Pupil Inventory 

This form may be filled out early in the term after the register is 
complete. Pupils should be encouraged to feel that it has a serious, 
constructive purpose. It may even be desirable to precede the question- 
naire with a discussion of music in the community, home, or school. 



Gsttinc to Kno* You 

Name Heme Rm, _ — ... Age J.H.5. 

Do you like to sing? - Where’ 

W>uld you like f O sing in our school chons? 

Have you s^ng in a chorus previously? - 

Do you play a musical instrument? - — Which one? 

Have you ever taken lessons? 

At school? _ _ What grades? - - Private Lessons? 

Does an) one at home play an instrument? - . 

Were you a member of an AU-Boro group? . 

Chorus? - Voice Part? - - Band? Orchestra? - 

Have you ev:r been to a concert, opera, or play m Lincoln Center? 

Have you ever seen a traveling company from Lincoln Center; 

Describe the performance. - 

Which radio or T.V. p ograms do yoa I jk > best? — - 

If >ou need more room to answer, use other side. 
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Information gained from the questionnaire may be useful in plan- 
ning lessons and in locating potential recruits for elective music 
groups. 

Each music department may develop its own inventory form to 
obtain indications of individual interests as well as the general char- 
acteristics of the class. A sample form is provided as a guide. The 
questionnaire may also be used at the end of the term to measure 
growth. 

Performers Recognition Vest 

If you recognize any of the following names, write the word that 
best describes the activity (singer, actor, writer, etc.) of the person 
named. 

Dave Brubcck 

Shirley Verrett 

Barbra Streisand 

Arthur Fiedler 

Peter Ustinov 

Leonard Bernstein .... 

How Well Do You listen? 

Teacher plays about 50 seconds of the second movement of Sym- 
phony no. 9*1 (Surprise) by Haydn, TWICE. 

Pint Hearing: Listen and check the p-oper sentence, 

The music begins with a simp'e melody played at a mod- 
erate speed. 

The music begins with an exciting, fast melody. 

Second Hearing 

String instruments have tho most important part. 

It is difficult to seta:* one outstanding melody. 

Teacher plays about 50 seconds of the first movement of Symp k ony 
t.o. 3 by Beethoven TWICE. 

First Hearing: listen and check the proper sentence. 

A loud chord, repeated twice, begins the movement. 

,.A graceful melody playeu at moderate speed is heard at 

the very beginning. 



Aaron Copland Dick Van Dyke . 

James Baldwin Joan Sutherland 

Canry jball Adderley .. Jascha Heifetz .. 

Bob Dylan Dick Gregory . . 

Carol Chai oins Jimmy O’N'JI .. 

SkiccH Henderson 
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Second Hearing 

The movement continues fast and brilliantly. 

This is restful music, melodious and singable. 

Teacher ptayr about 50 seconds of the second movement of Sym- 
phony no. 9 (New World) by Dvorak, TWICE. 

first Heart ai en and check the proper sentence. 

The first melody is heard almost alone, with a solid ac- 
companiment. 

In place of a principal melody, a series of chords is heard. 

Second Hear» .g 

It is exciting music, military in stylo. 

A calm, beautiful melody is heard. 

(Note: This sample inventory is drawn from material u>ed in various 
schools. Parts of may be extracted as the department sees fit. Be sure 
to provide the pupil with a clearly printed copy, allowing plenty of 
room for written answers.) 
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At the Beginning of the Period 

In a number of schools, recorded music of high quality is played as 
the class assembles, e.g., the Adagio for Strings (Barber) or the 2nd 
movement of Symphony No. 7 (Beeihoven). This is done fcr the 
purpose of settling the class or of establishing a serious mood. Ques- 
tion s based on his music may be placed on the board prior to the 
playing to help accomplish this purpose. 

In suitable classes, records may be plajed with the theme(s) shown 
oi the board or charted but with the titles kept secret for two or 
three days (mystery tunes). 

RecorJs or tapes on such subject as T be Sounds (EA V catalog, 3TP 
686) or Humor in Music , Bernstein, (EAV catalog, 37810) may be 
played to introduce subjects which will be discussed later in the 
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period. The device must be employed with discretion since it may 
interfere with the usual procedures for settling the class; it is also 
subject to criticism because there is no advance preparation or design 
for listening to such selections. 

Another way of beginning is to project a prepared transparency or 
slide on a screen with the understanding that this material is to be 
copied in notebooks; attendance is checked while the class is so occu* 
pied. An example of such material with sentences to be completed is 
given here: 



INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA TRUMPET 

The Hebrew* used a — , a trumpet-tyj>e of instrument 

made from a - 

The trumpet was only a t» ul*e until the beginning of 

the ..... century. 

It was not until - - that the piston valve, like that used 

on the present-day trumpet, was invented by ._ . .. 

Trumpet tone can be described as 



This type of note-taking insures uniformity of format and aids 
spelling. 

Another plan involves the use of prepared material based on back- 
ground information associated with r» particular record. For example, 
Imitation to Music, Siegmeister (Folkways FT 36(B), provides pro- 
gram notes to be used as the basis for class les?o;is. These notes may 
be duplicated on lU /2 x 11 paper, one column to a page, leaving suffi- 
cient room for note-taking in class. Such material may be used in 
whole or in part to suit a given situation, providing the pupil with 
reference notes while the music is being played. 

Excerpts from opera libretti 11 the original language and in trans- 
lator may be duplicated and distributed to the class for inclusion in 
notebooks; pertinent notes about the opera, composer, and the cast 
may also be issued. The pupil may thereby be incell- ually prepared 
to listen to the record, whether it is in the original language or in 
translation. 
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AcHvi/ies in a Music Appreciation Class 

Singing 

Cf&ss singing in most cases should constitute one of the major activi- 
ties in Music Appreciation because it is a highly satisfactory experi- 
ence which permits smooth articulation with music programs in ele- 
mentary and intermediate schools and is the most direct route to ap- 
preciation of vocal music. The selection of songs and choice of keys 
should be made very carefully since a judicious combination of the 
two constitutes the main ingredient for success in singing. In this 
connection, pupils* present interest in folk song, folk-rock song, and 
popular music in general may be the starting point for a campaign to 
involve every pupil in vocal activity. 

Types of Song 

Descents, rounds, and antiphcnal songs of a simple nature should be 
employed to make old, familiar songs interesting, to enhance repeti- 
tion, to further the harmonic sense, to develop part-independence, and 
to promote reading readiness. 

Familiar songs often lend themselves to descant versions. These need 
not always be in a high register (such as the customary soprano des- 
cant for “America, the Beautiful a step-wi;e bass line with good 
melodic appeal may be created. 

Rounds are ar. elementary form of part-singing. As such they re- 
quire good intonation, balance, rhythmic precision, tone quality, and 
awareness of the other part(s), thereby constituting an important step 
in the development of reading ability. 

Antiphonal songs may be of the variety in which a soloist and 
chorus respond to each other, or in which two or more chorus sections 
are the respondents. 

Chording may be done by humming or chanting the I and V chords 
as background to a melody sung by a soloist or a small group. Finger 
signals may be used to indicate chord changes. 

A basic song list is provided later in this booK. The list includes 
songs in several different categories, atiJ it is assumed that a repre- 
sentative selection from each category will be made. Most of the songs 
may be used in the average classroom, and the teacher should decide 
which songs to present based on class composition and preference, 
but always with aesthetic and pedagogical considerations in mind. 
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Because of the lack of unanimity among schools in selecting texts and 
because most texts have a short life span, the specific source for each 
song is not given. However, these songs have appeared on preferred 
lists in various educational publications and are therefore probably 
available. 

Certain songs have traditionally held a place in American life and 
should be part of each' pupil’s general knowledge. But traditions are 
changing, and the teacher must use his own discretion with regard to 
the suitability of such songs. In any case those that have proven to be 
worthwhile should be emphasized and even memorized. This can be 
accomplished more readily if such songs are mimeographed and bound 
to form a school songbook. 



Instrumental Activities 



Instruments may be used to support and embellish singing in several 
ways: in chord'ng, instrumental interludes, imitation of sounds in 
nature, and regular instrumental accompaniments. Among the instru- 
ments tha' may be used in this fashion are the piano, accordion, auto- 
harp, gu'tar, ukulele, recorder, resonator bells, drums, claves, m^racas, 
tambourines, and other melody and percussion instruments. From time 
to time, players from the orchestra or band may be brought in to 
accompany -inging or for purposes of demonstration. 

Instrumental chording may accompany singing, in some cases by 
using only the I and V chords. With one or two players at the piano 
keyboard, one or two at autoharps, several at percussion instruments, 
one at a string bass of which the omn strings (played pizzicato) are 
tuned to the prime and fifth of the scale, such songs as the following 
may be enlivened: 



Alouette 

Chopsticks 

Clementine 

Down in the Valley 

Hail, Hail, the Gang’s AH Here 



Ilokey, Pokey 

La Cucaracha 

Mexican Hat Dance 

Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 



Of course, adding the IV chord will make many more songs avail- 
able 



Listening Activities 

Listening activities must constitute an important portion of every 
normal lesson. Where singing is essential to the lessun as in the first 
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six units, listening must be considered as important as singing. In 
Units 7-10 and 13, units of a predominantly instrumental nature, 
listening probably would become the main feature of the lesson. 

As much care and effort should be put into the choice of records 
and tapes for listening as in choosing songs for slnglrg; the right 
music can insure the success of the lesson. In addition, steps should 
be taken to ensure that the music is well reproduced whether played 
on the piano, phonograph, or tape recorder. 

Because of the relatively passive nature of the listening process 
various procedures must be employed to stimulate pupils and to acti- 
vate the lessen. These may be summarized as follows: 

Attention should always be directed toward element in the music 
that are significant for the lesson. Often, questions, lists, and facts 
relevant to the music should be placed on the board or in notebooks 
in order to focus attention on key points. There should be appropriate 
follow-up class discussion. 

Visual aids should be used wherever indicated to enhance listening. 
Films, filmsfrips, pictures, and any other materials that add another 
dimension to listening should be used. (See discussion about proper 
use of audio-visual aids on pp. 161-170.) When concentration on the 
music alone is desired, visual aids will of course be omitted. 

In many instances the music chosen will be too long for class use. 
It is generally advisable to play as much as is needed to make the poir * 
intended. When possible, complete pieces may be played. For lessons 
which require several excerpts, the tape recorder should be used. In 
fact, the problems of place-finding, timing, excerpting, and discussing 
music seriatim probably render the tape recorder the instrument of 
choice for the classroom. 

All kinds of activities may be associated with listening: providing 
background information; telling a S'ory; reciting poetry or prose; 
acting out a scene; dancing; engaging in rhythmic activity; using 
current musicals, historical and other events, to provoke thought; 
relating music to art, science, mathematics, and other subjects; etc. 
As will be seen Ir.ier in connection with the lesson plans, most lessons 
are motivated by problems: comparing one form of music with an- 
other; tracing the derivation of one form of music from another, 
musically and historically; comparing musical styles with styles in art, 
literature, and dancing; relating music to the interests of pupils, etc. 



Rhythmic Activities 

Rhythmic activities in a Music Appreciation class may take the form 
of clapping, beating, walking, dancing, conducting, recognizing rhyth- 
mic patterns (with or withour nores), and using rhythm instruments 
in conjunction with singing or listening. While they are of limited 
application, these activities do have a place in some lessons, as indi- 
cated from time to time in the lesson plans. 

Current Events 

Even though Current Events is not a separate unit, it is well to in- 
clude current events in almost every lesson. The fact that signifiernt 
musical events like the summer performances of opera and symphony 
are taking place with more and more frequency makes it imperative 
that the teacher prepare the way for proper appreciation of these per- 
formances. Television shows also feature serious artists; these should 
be publicized and supported. 

Due to the proliferation of inferior music and performers in much 
of the mass entertainment media, it becomes the duty of the teacher to 
try to establish and maintain standards in every way possible. The 
threatened submergence of the art of music by profiteers who feed 
upon the youth and gullibility of our public presents a very serious 
challenge to the teacher and one that can be met only by sincere and 
untiring effort. 

Basic Song Lists 

The following lists contain songs which are classified es types rang- 
ing from light recreate lal songs to art songs. The lists have been 
derived from many sources — earlier syllabi, lists provided by the 
New York State Department of Education and the Music Educators 
National Conference, and current textbooks. Naturally, these lists do 
not include all worthwhile songs, and the teacher is free to add any 
song he has found useful to the repertoire. This is particularly apropos 
in the case of current "hits” which are musical and which appeal 
strongly to pupils. 

For reasons given in the section on Activities in a Music Apprecia- 
tion Class, specific sources for each song are not provided, but songs in 
the local school text which are similar to those on the lists are worth 
teaching. 



Bosic Song List 




Patriotic and Service Song* 

Air Corps Song 
America (stanzas 1, 4) 

America, the Beautiful 
Anchors Aweigh 
Caisson Song 
Marines* Hymn 
Semper Paratus 
Star«SpangIed Banner, The 
(stanzas l, 4) 

Our National Heritage 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

God Bless America 

God of Our Fathers 

Hail to the Chief 

Navy Hymn (Eternal Father) 

Taps 

This Land Is Your Land 
This Is My Country 
You're a Grand Old Flag 
When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 

Yankee Doodle 

American Folk Song* and Ballad* 

Aloha Oe 
Billy Boy- 

Blow the Man Down 

Blue Tail Fly 

Cindy 

Clementine 

Down in the Valley 

Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill 

Erie Canal 

Home on the Range 

John Henry 

O Susanna 

Old Chisholm Trail 

Red River Valley 

Shenandoah 

Turkey in the Straw 

Spiritual* 

Dry* Bones 
Go Down. Moses 
He’s Got the Whole World in Hit 
Hands 

Jt‘i Me, O Lord 

Joshua fit the Battle of Jericho 



lil 1 David, PJay on Your Harp 
Listen to the Lambs 
Nobody Knows the Trouble Tve 
Seen 

One More River 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Mother- 
less Child 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
When the Stints Go Marching In 

Song* and Ballad* from Olher Land* 

O Marie 

All Through the Night 
Annie Laur ; e 
Ay, Ay, Ay 

Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms 
Chiapanecas 
Cielito Lindo 
Ciribiribin 

Come Back to Sorrento 
Coming Through the Rye 
Danny Boy 

Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Funiculi, Funicula 'A Merry Life) 
Green sleeves 
How Can I Leave Thee? 

Ill Take You Home Again, 
Kathlcm 
Juanita 
Kerry Dances 
La Cucaracha 
Loch Lomond 
Marching to Pretoria 
Marianina 
Men of IGrtech 
O No, John 
O Sole Mio 
Santa Lucia 
Zum Gali Gali 

Song* of Brotherhood 

Give Me Your Tired, Yout Poor 
House I Live In, TF? 

Hymn for the Nations 
l Beethoven) 

H> mn of Brotherhood (Brahms) 
No Man (s an Island 
One World 
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Song* for Recreational or Community 
Singing 

Band Played On, The 
Bicycle Built for Two, A 
(Daisy Bell) 

Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here 
In the Evenin , by the Mocnligh. 
I've Been Working on the 
Railroad 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Tell Me Why 
Vive L’ Amour 



Standard Popular Songs 

Bells of St. Mary’s, The 
Beyond the Blue Horizon 
Count Your Blessings 
Give My Regards to Broadway 
Happy Wanderer, The 
He 

I Believe 

Through the Years 
When Day Is Done 
With a Song in My Heart 

S^ngs from Operettas and Musicals 

Climb Every' Mountain (The 
Souud ■/ Music ) 

Do Re Mi (The Sound of Music) 
Donkey Serenade, The ( The 
Firef.y) 

G>psy Love Song (The fortune 
Teller) 

Hello, Young Lovers (The King 
end \) 

If I Loved You ( Carousel ) 

I Talk to the Trees (Paint Ycur 
Wagon) 

I Whistle a Happy Tune (The 
King gnd /) 

It’s a Grand Night for Singing 
(State Fair) 

Oh, What a Beautiful Morning 
(Oklahoma) 

June Is Busting Out All Over 
(Carousel) 

My Hero <The Chocolate Soldier) 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma) 

Only a Rose (Vagabond King) 
Over the Rainbow (The Wizard 
of Ot ) 

Policeman's Chorus (Pirates of 
Penzance) 



O 




Somewhere (West Side Story) 
Stout-Hearted Men (New Moon) 
Summertime (Porgy at; ' Bess) 
Tonight (West Side Story) 

We Sail the Ocea i Blue (HMS 
Pinafore) 

Whistle White You Work 
(Snow White ) 

Without a Song (Great Day) 
You’Jl Never Walk Alone 
(Caro usel) 

Seasonal Songs 
Auld Lang Syne 
Deck the Halls 
Easter Parade 

1 Wish You a Merry Christmas 
Jingle Bells 

Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Rock of Ages (Chanukah) 

Twelve Days of Christmas, The 

Sacred Songs 

Biess This House 

Dona Nobis Pacem (round* 

For the Beauty of the Earth 
Heaven* Are Telling, The 
' Beethoven ) 

Lord’s Prayer, The 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God, A 
Old Hundred 
Ore God 

Sei d Out Thy Light 
Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 
Peace 

Art Songs, familiar Serious Svgi, and 
Songs by Great Composers 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman — 
Offenbach ) 

Calm (Still) as the Night 
(Boehm) 

Finlandia (Sibelius) — several 
vocal versions 

Home Road, The (Carpenter) 
Land of Hope and Glory (Elgar) 
Lost Chord, The (Sullivan) 
Liebestraum (Lisrt) 

Linden Tree, The (Schubert) 
Lullaby (Brahms) 

May Song (Schumann) 

Ode Triumphant (Brahms) 
Onward Ye People (Sibelius) 

On Wing* of Song (Mendelssohn) 
O Rest in the Lord ( Elijah — 
Mendelssohn) 
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Panis Angelicus (Franck) 

Prayer Perfect (Speaks) 

Pilgrims Chorus (Tannhaxser — 
Wagner) 

Recessional (DeKoven) 

Soldiers’ Chorus (Faust — 
Gounod) 

Sylvia (Speaks) 

Toreador Song (Carmen — Riaet) 
Trees (Rasbach) 

Where’er You Walk (Semele — 
Handel) 

Gam* Songs and Rounds 
Alouette 

Frtre Jacques (Are You 
Sleeping? ) 

Hey, Ho! Nobody at Home 

Hokey Pokey 

Mexican Hat Dance 

Oh How Lovely Is the Evening 

Orchestra Song 

Row Your Boat 



She’ll Be Coming ’Round the 
Mountain 
Skip to My Lou 
Sumer Is Icumen In 
What Did Delaware, Boys? 



Sentimcntol Songs 

Beautiful Dreamer 
Green Cathedral, The 
Home, Sweet Home 
I Love You Truly 
In the Gloaming 
Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair 

Love’s Old Sw eet Song 
May the Good Ltrd Bless and 
Keep You 
Now Is the Hour 
Perfect Day, A 
Sw eet and Low 
Vt.ya Con Dios 
Whispering Hope 




it 
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Patriotic and School Songs 




To begin the term in an area familiar to pupils, patriotic ai d schoo 
sorgs are presented first. Several should be learned and memorized. 
Even though later unir plans make no reference to these so)/;s, it is 
unlerstood that they are to be presented or reviewed continually. 
Those which are always being sung at assemblies or at other r . ’< '1 
functions should constitute an important part of the repei ttu ' 

To help v/ith the memorization of songs, the following [ nxredure 
is suggested. 

The words are projected on a screen via transparencies cr slides 
(usually the tune is familiar). The class sings the en iie song. 

Next time around, the light on the screen i» darkened in the 
middk .i T.e song, but the class continues to sing. 

With each repetition the screen is darkened earlier unti the song 
is memorized. 

As a final step in memorization, a prepared chart u hich ists all of 
the songs is displayed (see next page). When a song is sui g compe* 
tently from memory*, that fact is recorded for this class and c-thers to 
see — and compare. Class pride is generated. 

Using the above procedures and stimuli, a class should l>e able to 
build a basic repertory in good time without requiring drill. Test 
questions giving the individual lines of songs and requiring corre- 
sponding titles provide an effective method for measuring he cumu- 
lative success of this approach. 

At about this lime the school song(s) may* be introduced, )f pos- 
sible, a record or tape of the sorg(s) sung by the sch'jcl chorus 
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should be used, and the class may then sing along, following wo^ds on 
the screen or in the school handbook 



BASIC SONGS — CHECK-OFF CHART 



basic 






Basic Soncs to be Memorize 






Cong 

Titles 




pd. 1 




Music Classes 
pd. 2 




pd. 3 






need 

help 


almost 


mem. 


need 

help 


almost 


mern. 


need 

help 


almost 


mem. 


America 
v. 1 






/ 












/ 


America 
v < 




/ 






p / 








/ 


Star*Sp. 
Banner v. 1 


i' 








>' 








/ 


Auld J ang 
S>m 


1 
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List extended to induce all patriotic sons* on the basic lists. 



Aims and Objectives 

To encourage love and respect for patriotic and school songs. 

To trace the origins of our national anthem. 

To give pupils an understanding of the nature of patriotic songs. 



Vocabulary 

anthem t>pc$ — eulogistic, narrative 
national anthem 
patriotic song 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Our National Anthems (See Sample Lessen Plan, pp. 18*19.) 
National Anthems and School Songs (memoriration ) 

National Anthern; of Other Countries ( "God Save the Queen/' 
"la MarstiHaisc,” **0 Ca .ada," ’'BufufeshymM," and ''Hatikroh”) 
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Alternate Lesson Topics 

Other National and Patriotic Songs (See Basic Song List.) 
Other School and Service Songs 



Procedures 

Relate origins of 'The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and "America." Trace 
Ttir ascendancy to the status of national anthems. 

Compare the original versions of the anthems with present versions. 
Present other anthems and songs in terms of their historical back- 
grounds or reasons for being. 

Summary Concepts 

All nations have patriotic songs. 

Patriotic songs serve to unify the nation, to promote the spirit of 
patriotism, and to lend dignity to gatherings. 

Many of these sor^s have interesting historical r.nd artistic origins. 
The songs are of different types — some dramatic, some narrative, 
some eulogistic, some descriptive. 



References 

(For complete bibliographic information, see pp. 173*179.) 

Griffith, E. National Anthems , pp. II* 15, 24-29* 36-51. 

Groxe's Dictionary , article on national songs. 

Nett!, P. National Anthems, pp. 1-51, 67-78, 138-139. 

New York St~te Education Department. Teaching General Music. 
Shaw, M., and Colema \ II., eds< National Anthems of the World, pp. 
51, 136, 1 */, 368. 

Sonneck, O. G. The Star-Spangled Banner. 




A'jd? J-Visuol MoteriaJs 

Anthems of AH Nations (Folkways FP 8*1 ). 

National Anthems A.vttnd the World (Mercury MG l 205). 

Lrf Marseillaise (Vic. 430.123). 

National Anthems l^tin Amei. 'a (Vic, AVL 3271). 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic : Our National Anthems 
Aims 

To encourage appreciation of our national anthems. 

To iru<'e :he origins and development of our national anthems. 



Objectives 

To show how' 'The Star-Spangled Banner” and "America” were 
derived from foreign sources. 

To show how they became the national ar^hems. 

To point out changes in the original tunes in keeping with the 
current poems. 

Motivation 

Singing or p’aying "The Star-Spangled Banner" and "America" in 
their original forms vi'h different words should create interest. 

The ensuing discussion, based partly on pupil experience, should 
bring out the variety of forces and events that shaped the present 
versions of the anthems. 

Presentation 

The reacher sings or plays (piano or tape) the original version of 
"To Anacreon in Heaven" (p. 174), followed by an account of its 
metamorphosis into "The Star-Spangled Banner." A similar procedure 
may be used for "America." V7ords of all songs may be projected on 
a screen or issued in mimeographed form. 



Activities 

Singing 

Teacher and/or class may sing 
"To Anacreon in Heaven" and 
"The Star-Spangled Banner." 
This is also done with "God 
Save the Queen" and "America." 

Play big 

Teacher may accompany the 
singing on the piano or on tape 



Questions 

1. Are there any melodic dif- 
ferences between the British 
tunes and our present-dr / 
American anthems? 

2. Are our anthems of the Same 
type as their predecessors? 

3. What are the historical ori- 
gins of our anthems? 
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Ac tii i ties 



Questions 



(a tape may be used for the 4 . Does a borrowed anthem lose 

sung versions of "To Anacreon in emotional impact? Ex- 
in Heaven’* and "God Save the plain. 

Queen"). 

x ' c mu.. .l „ ^ __ 



5- What are the purposes of na 
tio ial anthems? 



Liste ling 



As in the section above, a tape 
recording of "To Anacreon in 
Heaven" and "God Save the 



6. Which of our anthems are 
sung by the military in war- 
time? 



Queen" may be used; if neces- 
sary, a tape or phonograph te- 7. What role have our anthems 



Summary 

Discuss questions 3-3- 

Alternate Lesson Plan 

Topic ; Our National Anthem* 

Aim 

To encourage love and respect for patriotic songs. 

Objectives 

To improve classroom and assembly performances of "The Star- 
Spangled Bai'ioer" and other standard patriotic and school songs. 
To encourage full class participation in singing activities. 

Motivation 

T he teacher may play recordings of "The Star-Spangled Banner" by 
different singers, asking students to point out strengths and weak- 
nesses of the different versions. 

The teacher may ask the students to criticize the assembly per- 
formances of the National Anthem in their school. 



cording of "The Star-Spangled 
Banner" and "America" may be 
used to demonstrate good sing- 
ing. 



played in British-American 
relations? 



8. What are the characteristics 
of a good national anthem? 
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Presentation 

The teacher leads the class in singing "The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
using the standard assembly routine. The students are asked to suggest 
ways in which the singing may be improved (Starting and stopping 
together, pronouncing words correctly, breathing at proper places.) 

The teacher points cut that singing quality is improved if the words 
are pronounced clearly and emphatically. Difficulties caused by the 
high range of the middle phrase ("And the rockets’ red glare,” etc.) 
are reduced by emphatic pronunciation of the explosive conso- 
nants, keeping the chiti down when reaching for high notes, and 
singing with energy. 

The teacher may demonstrate the conductor's b?at for the attack, 
fermata, and release, so that the class may have practice in starting 
and stopping together. 



Activities 

Singing 

The National Anthem 
Listening 

Recorded versions of the Na- 
tional Anthem 
Rhythmic Response 
Students may practice the con- 
ductor's beat for attack and re- 
lease. 

Sot ebook 

List ways in which school per- 
formances of the National An- 
them may be improved. 



Questions 

1. ’That are *ome A the diffi- 
culties in singing ”The Star- 
Spangled Banner”? 

2. What musical qualities should 
a satisfactory' performance of 
"The Star-Spangled Banner” 
have? 



Sum maty 

To improve school performances of "The Star-Spangled Banner": 
Follow the conductor for starts and stops. 

Sing with energy. 

Pronounce words dearly. 
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Sample Worksheet 



Ou r Notional Anthem 

How can we improve the Singing of ' The Star-Spangled Banner" in the 
assembly? List your suggestions. 



What three things must be kept in mind when you follow rt conduaor? 



Do you feel that ’ The Star-Spangled Banner” should be sung by the crowd 
at ball games and other public occasions? Give reasons for your answer. 



O 
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Folk Songs 

of America and Other Lands 

Folk song my be defined as a type of song of either known or 
unknown origin which has caught popular fancy for various reasons 
and has been widely sung. Thus the song may stem from the skilled 
pens of composers like Schubert or Foster or from the momentary 
inspiration of a nameless worker or mi nr trek Whatever the source — 
if the song satisfies the needs of a large number of people over a sub* 
stantial period of time — it may be called a folk song. This definition 
of course conflicts with that of the purists v/ho would hono; with the 
cognomen "folk song" only those that were not written down and 
were sung freely. But there is so much overlapping between the com- 
posed (or recorded) folk song and the "free” type that the distinction 
no longer seems valid. 

Particularly characteristic of folk song are its variety and spon- 
taneity bas°d on many phenomena in the lives of a people: rom. nce, 
tragedy, games, lullabies, and even nonsense rhymes. There are also 
songs about many different occupations which serve to make work less 
tedious and to p3ss the time more quickly. In this category are the 
plantation songs, railroad songs, sea shanties, cowboy songs, and 
marching songs of armies. 

In the United States, currert interest in folk music has result td in 
the spotlighting of areas where traditional songs have survived — the 
South and Southwest. Although folk songs, especially work songs, are 
popular in other sections of rh«. country and have considerable Icn* 
gevity, .t is in the Southern Appalachian Mountains that the influence 
of ou. early settle;* is most strongly reflected. Some of the songs are 
sti.l sung much as they were in the British Isles hundreds of years ago. 
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Title 



Songs of tho South end Soulhwett 

Type 



Deaf Woman's Courtship 
Barbara Allen 
Skip to My Lou 
CM Joe Clark 
Down in the Valley 

One of the most abundant .'jurces of folk song in this country and 
one that is exerting considerable influence on music today is the music 
of the Afro-American. It is a highly personal form of expression con- 
vincingly portraying the meaning of the text. Syncopation is common, 
as are the pentatonic stale and the flatting of the third and seventh 
tones of the scale — as in ’'blues’ 1 music. As indicated by the Tall- 
madge time chart on pp. 100*101, African and Semitic influences are 
strong. 



Answering Song 
Ballad 
Dance Song 
Humorous Song 
homantic Song 



Songs of AfrO'Amtrkant 

Tvpe or Characteristic 
Blues 

Freedom Cong 
Lining Out 
Pentatonic Scale 
Syncopation 
Spiritual 
Work Song 



Title 

St. Louis Blues 
We Shall Overcome 
Go Down, Moses 
Swing Low\ Sweet Chariot 
Every Time I Feci the Spirit 
My Lord, What a Morning 
Water Boy 



Other examples of Afro-American music illustrating both genres 
and technical features may be found in later unit* on American and 
African music. 



W^en some of the inhabitants of the Appalachian region went west 
in the nineteenth century, they took thcii music with them, and many 
cowboy songs are paraphrases of, or bear strong resemblance to, the 
songs of the mountaineers. 



Songi of Appolochlo 

Type 



Title 



Ballad 

Dance Song 
Work Song 



The Ballad of Jesse James 
The Cowboy's Lament 
Cindy- 

Night Herding Song 
Old Chisholm Trail 



Of the countless folk songs from foreign sources, only a few can be 
included here, enough to show the universality of hAV. song genesis. 
Though they may have been influenced by geographic conditions, 
nationalistic traits, and musical tendencies, the songs show kindred 
manifestations of feeling associated with romance, tragedy, work, 
sorrow', and joy. 



Country of 
Orjcjn 


Folksong 


Country of 
Or?ci n 


Folksong 


France 


Au dajr de la lure 
Frtre Jacques 


Italy 


Com«' Back to Sorrento 
O Marie 


Germany 


Die Lorelei 




Santa Lucia 


Great Britain 


How Can I Lease 
Thee? 


Mexico 


Carmen, Carmela 
Cielito Lindo 
La Cucaracha 


England 


Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes 
Greensleeves 


Russia 


Dark Eyes 
Pedlar, The 
Volga Boatman 


Scotland 


Annie Diurie 


South America 






Auld Lang Syne 


Braril 


Ti tu, Maramha 




Loch Lomond 


Chile 


Rio, Pio 


Wales 

Ireland 


All Through the Night 
Deck the Halls 

Bend i infers Stream 
Londonderry Air 


SpJn 

[ 


I r. Paloma 



Folk song has always exerted an mfluence on the work of profes* 
sional r ompObers, even on thov» w dealt with the most complicated 
uttd refined forms of composition. Below' is a partial list of compose. > 
and works in which folk song plays a significant role: 



Co M POSf R 


Tmt of GomposiiIo.v 


Beethoven 


String Quartet op. 59 no. 2, 3rd demerit 


Brahms 


Academic Festival Overture 




Hungarian Dances 


Copland 


Appalachian Spring 




El Salon Mexico 




A Lincoln Portrait 


Cowell 


Oid American Country Set 


Dohnan>i 


Variations on a Nursery Tunc 


Dube n sky 


Variations on "Pop Goes the Weasel ' 
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Composer 


Title of Composition 


Gardner 


From the Canebrake 


Gould 


American Salute 




Cowboy Rhapsody 




Lincoln Ixgend 


Harris 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Ives 


Symphony no. 2 


Liszt 


Hungarian Rhapsodies 


Moore 


The Devil and Daniel Webster 


Moussorgsky 


Boris Godunov 


Mozart 


Variations on r *Dirai*je maman 


Powell 


Negro Rhapsody 


Siege m ister 


O/ark Set 


Still 


Afro-American Symphony 


Tchaikowsky 


Sjmphony no. 4, 2nd movement, 4th movement 


Thomson 


The Plow Thu Broke the Plains 



Aims and Objectives 

To develop an awareness of the role of folk music in the cultural 
life of America and other countries. 

To develop an awareness of the contributions to folk music by 
immigrants. 

To reveal the natur' and scope of folk music by samplings from 
different sections of this country and from other countries. 

To show how music history and comjxjsition are involved with folk 
music. 

To build a repertoire of songs useful for group singing. 

To satisfy the spiritual, emotional, and aesthetic needs of pupils 
through the singing of ihe finest types of folk song. 



Vocobulfjfy 

answering song 
ballad 

impros isa .ion 
lining o. t 
minstrel 



religious folk song 
secular folk song 
spiritual 
•) ncopation 
^ext 



tune 

woik song 
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Content 

The literature of folk Song is so enormous that it would be wasteful 
to attempt a compilation here. Teachers should simply provide enough 
variety in choosing the songs so that all of the categories listed in the 
introduction to this unit are represented. Additional selections may be 
made from the list of basic songs beginning on p. 12; from pp. 47, 51, 
55, 58, and 67 of the New York State Syllabus; from Unit II, Sec. Ill 
of General Music for Intermediate Schools and junior High Schools, 
Level I; and from any school text. (See References, pp. 17b 172.) 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Folk Uallads (See Sample Lesson Plan, pp. 28-29.) 

Famous Polk Singers 

Forms in Polk Song (strophic, strophic with refrain, three-part song, 
etc.) 

Humor in Folk Song 

Folk Songs in the Concert Hall (composers who have based com- 
i>ositions on folk song) 

Alternate Lesson Topics 

The Composed Polk Song (Schubert. Brahms, Poster) 

Contrasts in Folk Songs "Erie Canal” and "Volga Boatman"; varioui 
versions of "Barbara Allen” 

Comparison of the Folk Song and the Art Song (See Unit 6.) 

Comparison of the Polk Song and the Popular Song 




Procedures 

Find pairs of songs which are related in style or melody, e.g., "Bar- 
bara Allen" and " I tie Ballad of Jesse James," "Vilikins and His 
Dinah" and "Sweet Betsy from Pike." (dec pp. 28-29.) 

Sing them or have the class sing them (a recording may also be 
used), ani| draw comparisons between them. With "Barbara Allen," 
for example, it may be shown that the song came from Britain to the 
Appalachians and that the ballad form was used later in the West. 
The tune of "Vilikins and His Dinah” was used later for ‘ Sweet 
B r .tsy from Pike.” 
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Comparisons among songs may likewise be made with regard to 
ca egory (work song, dance song, etc.); historical or sociological moti- 
va ion ("Battle Hymn of the Republic 1 * and "We Shall Overcome"), 
ae thetic values (lyrics, musical setting of text), and relative merit of 
so »gs of known and unknown composers. 

Simmaiy Concepts 

Volk songs have varied emotional, historical, and aesthetic origins. 
Many folk songs have crosed political boundaries and have been 
us.*d by different m-tions in response to need or appeal; many others 
have been adapted for purposes different from those of the original. 

Folk songs may be written by a known composer or they may be 
handed down by word of mouth, hut they all share the distinction of 
having been found worthwhile by many j^eople over a considerable 
period of time. 

They all have merit and appeal du'? to one or more of the follow ing 
fartors: te'f, melody, rhythm, style, or the purpose which they serve. 

References 

Board of liducalion, City of New York. General Mu:ic jor Intermedi- 
ate Schools and Junior High Schools, Level I, Unit II, Sec. MI, 
List of recordings, Unit II, p. 3. 

Lomax, A. the Volk Songs of Srrif America, pp. 597-600. 

New York State I duration Department. I caching General Music , 
pp. 53-5 i. Lists of audio visual materials, pp. 49, 5 i, 57, 60, Ml- 
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Audio-Visual Materials 



f olk Ihlh'ds 
Ulotc the Man Oott n 
Gallons Song 
John He nr) 
Shenandoah 
Struts of f a> cdo 
l a te of Honey , 1 



Vic. J.OC 6006 
Vic. LPM 2309 
Vic, CAL 67 i 
Cip. SI IMf) 



Vic. LPV 513 
Vic. LM 2551 
Lyr. 1X66 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: Folk Soxcs 
Aims 

To promote understanding and appreciation of folk sungs, 

To encourage understanding of foreign cultures through their folk 
songs. 

Objectives 

To show the character and derivation of three folk songs. 

To prove that the folk song has inherent aesthetic value. 

To show the traditional and international charaitcr of the folk 
song by demonstrating the relationship between "Vilikins and 
His Dinah" 1 and "Sweet Betsy from Pike.”- 

Motivation 

A r.cord of "A Taste of Honey” (old English song) sung by the 
Beatles is played. 

Discussion of its merits and appeal follows. 

Presentation 

hollowing the playing of ”A Taste of Honey,” "Vilikins and His 
Dinah’ 1 and "Sweet Betsy from Pike” arc pr< sen ted and compared. 
The trail of the latter is traced from the West back to the Appa- 
lachians and finally to England. 



A c/ii itics 
Singing 

All three songs mentioned abosc 
may be sung. 

PI a \ ing 

Accompaniment can be provided 
hy teacher or pupils (piano, 
autoharp, guitar, bass, etc.) 



Questions 

1. How docs it happen that a 
centuries old song like "A 
T aste of Honey” has rcccn. ly 
been revived? 

2. Do you know any other songs 
derived from old melodies? 

3. Where are the oldest folk 
smgs in the United States? 
lla\c you ever heard them? 



1 Stt p i 

<1 Mitnnuhy .{ if., Mr*<n lh{ ( j*t$.uJ£r i Nt.\% York: Sit' r r 

BurJ.tr, IVSi). p. UY KuorJ.Cnl. M-2(l*. 
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Activities 

Listening 

” A Taste of Honey” may be 
played using che Beatle record. 

The other songs may be pi. yed 
— but playing should be con- 
fined to a few verses. 

Rhythmic Response 
Rhythm instruments or clapping 
may be used in accompaniment 
to "Vifikins” and "Sweet Betsy.” 

Creative Response 
After pointing out the nature of 
the folk song, the teacher may 
encourage the class to compose 
such a song - — tune, lyrics, or 
both. 

Summary 

Discuss questions 3-9. 

+ 



Questions 

4. How did "Sweet Betsy” get 
to the West? 

5. *nere any differences be- 
tween "Vilikins” and "Sweet 
Betsy"? 

i. Why is no composer's flame 
given for either song? 

7. Does the tune fit the words? 
How and why? 

8. List the attribu es « T a folk 
song that enable it to surv ive. 

9. What were the drcumstances 
that brought about the crea- 
lion of the three tongs in this 
lesson ? 




Alternate Lesson Plan 

Topic: Lot k Ballads 
Aims 

To promote understanding and appreciation of folk songs. 

To encourage understanding of foreign cultures through their folk 
songs. 

Objectives 

To become acquainted with typical folk ballads. 

To recognize various forms of folk ballads. 

Mot it at ion 

T he teacher sings or plays recordings of the opening stanzas of 
scscral folk ballads asking students to discover ways in which these 
songs a, c alike. (All are folk ballads, i.c , folk songs that tell a story.) 

29 
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Presentation 

The teacher presents at least one example < f each of ihe following 
three types of folk ballad: 

1) Ballads which use the same music and basically the same words 
for each stanza: 

Ever) body's Welcome 

Farmer in the Dell 

FiddleTFee (I Bought Me a Cat) 

’Hangman’s Tree ( Hangin' Tree or I langsman ) 

Paper of Pins < Madam, Will Ycu W?lk? ) 

Pay Me My Money Down 
Peg an’ Awl 

’She'll Be Cornin’ 'Hound he Mountain 

2) Ballads which use the same music with different words for 
each stanza: 

Barbara Aik.. (Barberry Ellen '» 

Billy the Kid 
’John Henry 
Lord Randall 

'‘Streets of I.afcdo lD)ing Cowboy) 

3) Ballads which have a refrain or phrase which recurs at regular 
intervals 

Blow the Man Down 
Cape Cod Girls 
Devil's Nine Questions 
Quaker's Courtship 
Rio Grande 
•Shenandoah 
Three Young ladies 
Two Sisters 




Activities 

Singing 

Examples from the song lists, 
u f ing full class or student solo- 
ists. 

• Suggtsrtd for class singing. 
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Questions 

1. »>o most folk balrars have 
happy endings? Why? 

?. What sort of characters ate 
folk ballads about? 



Activities 

Playing 

Most ballads can be harmonized 
on piano, autoharp, guitar, etc., 
with a few basic chords. 



Questions 



3. Does the music of a folk bal- 
lad change its character to fit 
the words as the story pro- 
gresses? 



fastening 

Recordings or teacher perform- 
ances of songs from above lists. 



4. Why are folk ballads a popu- 
lar type of folk song in al- 
most all countries? 



Summary 

Mention three types of folk ballads, with examples of each. 

Sample Worksheet 

Folk Ballads 

W hat is a folk ballad? _ 

How do folk songs and folk ballads differ? 

On jou name some historical characters that appeir in folk ballads? 



Gise an example of a folk ballad in which the singer repeats the same music 
end basically the same words for each Manra of the song. _ 

Gise an example of a folk ballad in which different words arc used for escry 
stan/a. although the music remain* ilie same. 

Gise an example* of a folk ballad which ha 1 a refrain or chorus thai recurs at 
regular interval*. 
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Types of Voices 



Although the nominal purpose of this unit is to demonstrate differ- 
ences among voice types, a major effort should be made to inculcate 
pxxl singing habits through the presentation of outstanding voices. 
At or.ee the most expressive and easily perverted instrument, the voice 
still represents the shortest route to the furthering of musical and 
aesthetic values and to an understanding of the vocal repertory. At a 
time when singing in large groups such as assemblies and public 
gathering*: seems to be at an ebb, it is more important than ever to 
show pupils the beauty and expressiveness inherent in the human 
voice and to check the tide of indifference to good singing. Too, the 
growing admiration for careless vocalization in much rock-and-roll 
singing should be countered by demonstrations of highly trained 
singing. 

In order to give the teacher latitude in choosing recordings for the 
lessons that follow, a list of the nine principal voice types is provided. 

1, Colorotyio Soprono 

Mad Seine (i.uiij Hi / * turner moor) 

Rejoice Griatl) (MenLh) 

7 . lyric Soprano 

I Love 1 hcc (Grieg ) 

Mi ihiarruno Mimi (t* ftoherue', 

3. OromatfC Soprano 

Ahsiheuliiher, wocibt du hi.i? (liHelio) 

Brunnh ride's Battle Cr> (Die W allure) 

4 Mriio-Soprono 

Ha ha n« fa <( arru u) 

lie Shall lied Mil ||<xk fMeflal') 




5. Controls or Alfo 

O Host ill the Ijord (Elijah) 

Stride Ja vampa (II Trot'atore) 

6. Lyric Tenor 

Che gelida maniria (Im Boheme) 

Flower Song (Carmen) 

La donna e mobile (Rigoletto) 

7. Dramatic Tenor 

O Paradiso (UAfrtcaine) 

Prize Song (Die MeisUrstngcr) 

8. Baritone 

Largo al factotum (The Barber of Set Hie) 
Toreador Song ( Carmen ) 

9. Bo** 

In These Sacred Halls (The Magic Flute ) 
Mephisto’s Serenade (Faust) 



Aims and Objectives 

To teach appreciation and understanding of vocal music along with 
the presentation of voice types. 

To enable pupils to recognize voice types on the basis of timbre* 
range* and expressive quality. 

To present outstanding examples of the main vocal types and of 
their characteristic uses in vocal works. 

To familiarize pupils with some of the great names in singing. 



Vocabulary 

alto 


mezzo-soprano 


tenor ( 


baritone 


range 


timbre 


bass 


soprano (dramatic) 




coloratura 


soprano (lyric) 




contralto 


tenor (dramatic) 






Suggested Lesson Topics 

A Compaiison of Trained and Untrained Voices (See Sample Lesson 
PL.n, pp. 35*36.) 

Types of I'cm.ilc Voices 
Types of Male Voices 
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Alternate lesson Topics 

Great Contemporary Singers 

A Comparison of Singers: Folk, Popular, Musical Comedy, Opera. 



Procedures 

Present songs or arias after describing (heir backgrounds; choose 
recordings of great artists. 

Present pupils’ voices live or on tape; compare with each other or 
with ar\i$ts\ 

Explore relationship of voice types to the music being sung regard- 
ing expressive character. 

Explain essentials of good vocal production and demonstrate with 
recordings. Compare vocal types of popular vocalists with those of 
classical artists. Note differences in vocal styles for popular songs, folk 
songs, and opera. 



Summary Concepts 

Each voice type has different timbre and emotional impact. 

Jc is possible to express ever)' emotion within each voice type. 

Trained voices are capable of producing beautiful tone, of under- 
lining the meaning and emotion of words, and of meeting any tech- 
nical demands made by the music. 

Legitimate singing as exemplified by the artists in the recordings is 
aesthetic, expressive, technically interesting, and varied. 



References 

Board of Education, City of New York. General Musit for Interme- 
diate and Junior High Schools, Level 1, Unit VI* p. 4. l ist of 
recordings. 

Kagen, S. Music for Voice. Lists of songs for each voice type. 

Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Materials, pp. 

62-63* 66*67. 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: A Comparison of Train ed and Untrained Voices 
Aim 

To teach appreciation and understanding of vocal music in con- 
junction with the presentation of voice types. 

Objectives 

To teach pupils to distinguish between male and female voices with 
respect to timbre, range, r.nd expressive qualities. 

To enable pupils to identify their own voice types. 

To present examples of artistic singing for purposes of imitation. 
To compare and contrast professional and amateur singing. 

To teCiS appreciation of one or two songs. 

Aiot/vation 

Record pupils' voices and compare them to p r ofessional voices. 
Presentation 

A list of the nine voice types included earlier in the unit is placed 
on the board or on a screen. 

The class sings "Down in the Valley " 1 or another song of similar 
appeal and brevity (for taping). 

One recoiding or pr/t of a recording by a professional female 
voo list and one by a profession il r<ale vocalist are played, preferably 
of the Same wngs sung by the class; the class is asked to identify the 
voice types. 

The same songs are sung by a female and a male pupil, and the 
voice types are identified by the class. 

Comparisons are made among the presentations with respect to voice 
quality, enunciation, and other vocal refinements. 

The teacher resohes questions of voice types of pupils by pointing 
out the characteristics and final development of the changing voice. 



i "Down in the Valfc)'" — Music the Vuitenil t *>!£*• iff, p. 9; record — 
Rulmd Dte rfknr.eti on his ov.n label. Other examples uf profe*'ion»l sing- 
ing *rc Inndnn 5920 (Filccn Farrell -- So nfi ,'wrnVa tom) and London 
5 500 $ f K oK rt Merrill — A meric* n i ). 
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Activities 

Singing 

"Down in the Valley" and/or 
another song. 

Playing 

Pupil (s) or teacher may accom- 
pany the song(s) — on piano, 
autoharp, etc. 

Listening 

Phonograph and tape recordings 
are used as described under 
Presentation opposite. 



Questions 

1. Identify the voice types on 
records. 

2. Do yc«u notice any differences 
between orofessional and 
pupi] voices? 

3 How do you accoun; for 
these differences? 

4 What is your own voice type? 

5. What are some things pro- 
fessionals do to produce ar- 
tistic singing? 

6. Whar will become of your 
voice when you grow up? 

7. Is one voice type better than 
another? Why? 

8. What muut you do to develop 
a particular voice type? 



Summary 

Questions 2, 3, 5, 7, 8. 

List voice types according to register, together with characteristic 
qualities and music for each type. 

Play recordings and have pupils identify thv voice types. Discuss. 
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Music of the Theater 

Musicals, Ballet, Broadcasts , 
Films, Operetta, Opera 



By music of the theater is meant music that accompanies any type 
of theatrical demonstration involving the drama, dancing, and other 
mimetic forms of art. (The term drama is used to encompass a wide 
variety of stage presentations, such as opera, operetta, the musical, 
ballet, and the play or screen showing W'th in. 'Mental music.) What 
is common to all of these is a story jine or unifying idea that or* 
ganizes the work and gives it breadth and substance. Also present is a 
certain amount of movement and action that render the work theat- 
rical as contrasted with the immobility of presentations such as the 
oratorio or poetry readings with background music; for this reason 
the latter, although following a plot or idea and imbued with con- 
siderable dramatic fervor in its realization, are excluded from this unit. 

Very c'rly ir. man’s history music was used in .^sociation with a 
story or dance to hefp emotionalize its meaning. Primitive forms 
of opera and ballet undoubtedly existed in the earliest civilizations as 
they exist in the most primitive tribal societies today. With the begin- 
nings of recorded history we find clear evidence of such manifestations, 
for example, Miriam's dancing in the Bible and the dramma per musiea 
of the Greeks. 

It was the attempt to revive the latter art form that led Peri and 
Rinuccini of the Florentine Camcrata to produce the first fully notated 
open, Vuridiec (c. lf<00). Based on the assumption that the Greek 
drama employed musical declamation to enliven the text in the manner 
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of ancient e ditors, the Camerata developed monody in a way that led 
to ariosi (Monteverdi) and (trie — the keys to the future of opera. 
The acceptance of opera in this and succeeding centuries was sure 
testimony to the validity of the new' art form and stimulated com* 
posers throughout Europe to write in the genre. 

The next century saw- the development of the bel canto manner of 
singing, the efforts of Gluck to reclaim opera as a dramatic vehicle, 
and the creation of the Handelian anti Mozartean masterpieces. 

In the 19th century, a veritable boom in opera brought Weber, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Bizet, Gounod, Verdi, and 
Wagner to the fore. As a reaction to the Italian tendency to subor- 
dinate the plot to the music, Wagner set about creating a Gesatnt * 
kunstuerk in w hich all elements peculiar to opera would have equal 
status; unconsciously, however, he had the orchestra play so dominat- 
ing a role tbit it has become an extremely important, if not the most 
important, feature of opera ever since. 

In our own century, the names of Strauss, Stravinsky, Berg, and 
Britten stand out, and in American opera, those of Gershwin, Moore, 
Barber, and Mcnotti. Bur, because of the difficulty experienced by 
modern comjmsers in reconciling dramatic realism with euphonious, 
rounded song, and because the opera-going public is reluctant to 
forego melody, very few modern works have held the stage; much of 
the effort heretofore expended on opera has gone into the making of 
less demanding, less in\olved creations. T his has enabled the serious 
musical — a cross between opera and the flighty ojKrctta of the early 
1900’s — to make great headway in the theater. Works like The King 
and / and South Pacifu outnumber new operas by far. 



Whatever the direction of the future, opera, as one of the two most 
highly developed musical forms (the symphony being the other), 
should he enthusiastically presented. Hathcr easy to sell to pupils by 
virtue of its stories and its multi faceted appeal, opera should com 
stitute the greatest single segment of this unit. Indeed, the growing 
possibility of seeing live performances of opera, thanks to the flower- 
ing of summer festivals, opera workshops, and touring companies, 
makes it imjxrative that the teacher inculcate in pupils greater appre- 
ciation and desire for opera. 



assist the teacher in selecting material for this unit, the follow - 
ist is offered: 
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Opero ("'■‘‘with boflcO 



* Aida 

♦Amahl and the Night Visitors 
Ballad of Baby Doe, The 
Bo $ Godunov 
♦Carmen 
Don Giovanni 
Down in the Valley 
♦Faust 


Madame. Butterfly 
Marriage of Figaro, The 
Meistcrsinger, Die 
Orctlo 

Porgy and Bess 
♦Tannhausv r 
Threepenny Opera, The 


Jperetta 

Desert Song, The 
Fledermaus, Die 
Mikado, The 
Merry Widow, The 
Orpheus in the Underworld 


Patience 

JIMS. Pinafore 
Red Mill, The 
Rosemarie 


Serious M ‘licafs 

Firigadoon 
Carousel 
Golden Boy 
King and 1, Ihc 
My Fair Lad) 


Oklahoma 

Sound of Music, The 
South Pacific 
W i ll Side Story 


I19M Musitols 

Fidd er on the Roof 
Hewer Drum Song 
Guvs and Dolls 


Hello Dolly 
Music Matr, The 
Pajama Ganv: 



Ballets U indicates in musicals 

Appalachian Spring Nuicr acker. The 



Bill) the Kid 
Coppeli j 

Daphnis a nd C hloe 
Fancy Tree 
Firebird, The 


* On the Tnvv n 
Rite of Spring, 1 he 

Rodeo 

Sleeping Beaut), The 


Irvirffrvlol Mu&it 

Bourge'ois GentiJhonnic, Ie 
I.’Arlcsienne* Suite* 

Midsummer Night's Dream 


Pcir G)nc Suite* 

Sihi>ol for ScanJal, The 



M y sit from Molicn Piifyres 

Aleeandir Ni"k\ Hiur, lh 



G realist J^rof) Leer TMJ, The 
Hinr> V 

Plow 1 hit Broke the Plains, 
The 


So Wild 
Vinof) at Sea 
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Aims and Objectives 

To teach appreciation and understanding of all types of music of 
the theater — opera, operetta, bailer, the musical, rmd the play 
with music. 

To acquaint pupils with the workings of the musical theater, its 
purpose, structure, and development. 

To introduce significant works of the theater and their composers. 

To trace the development of trends and movements in the rheater. 

To inform pupils about current developments in the musical thearer 
to mak? them potential theater goers. 



Vocabulary 

aria 

ballet 

bcl canto 

choreographer 

chorus 

conductor 



leitmotiv 
libretto 
music drama 
overture 
prelude 

primi ballerina 



prim* donna 
prologue 
prompter 
recitative 

realism (verismo) 
score 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Introduction to Music of the Theater (See Sample lesson Plans, 
pp. 4M8.) 

Music and the Dance (Ballet) 

Incidental Music for the Drama, TV, and Radio 

Music ?nd the Motion Picture (See Sample Lesson Plan, pp. 45-46.) 

Operetta (Offenbach, j. Strauss, Herbert) 

Gilbert and Sullivan (I) 

Gilbert and Sullivan (II) 

The Modern Light Musical 

The Modern Serious Musical 

Verdi 

Wagner 

Morart 

Puccini 

Birct 

An American Opera 
Historical Origins of Opera 



Alternate Topics 

Scene from an Opera (recitative, aria, ensemble, chorus, ballet, 
orchestra) 

Ballad Opera (Beggar's Opera) 

Oj>era Overtures 

Other Operatic Composers 

Procedures 

Have the class sing a song or two from the most recent school Sing 
or musical; if not applicable, choose a song from a current Broadway 
musical. 

Show how the elements of singing, dancing, instrumental and 
chord music, plot development, costumes, and scenery all play a part 
and interact. 

Trace the development of the production through the early stages 
to the performance itself, bringing out the problems encountered and 
their resolution. 

Recount the story of any of the pertinent pieces on the list of works 
for this unit and show how music and dancing serve to highlight 
va rioi s episodes in the story’. 

Proceed from the simple musicals in the early lessons of this un ; t 
to more complicated works like operas. Apportion the time so that 
o|>er.i is well represented. 

Tse the filmstrip projector liberally s r <ce a considerable number of 
musicals and ^ *»eras have been put on ilmstrips. If the filmstrips do 
not base prepared scripts which Synchronize with the music, prepare 
a script and put the music on tape to synchronize it with the film. 

Summary Concepts 

M usic of the theater is music (hat is written for works that have a 
story line and wh'th in solve motion and action. 

Music ser\cs the purpose of intensifying and highlighting various 
episodes in the story; not all episodes are suitable for musical setting 
fogo recitatise and the spoken portions of the Singsptcl). 

Dancing is an integral part of the musical theater, anti some of the 
finest music his been written for rhe ballet; however, sonic ballet 
music has h?en written without a story. 




Different emotional situations call for a variety of means of expres- 
sion; °ll resources of poetry, vocalization, orchestration, melody, har- 
mony, acting, dancing, scenery, costuming, and lighting (stage effects) 
may be used in the service of expression. 

l hcre Is a distinction between lighter forms of musical theater as 
represented by the musical and operetta iod more serious form* as 
represented hy opera; the distinction is more one of ».omp!exi:y and 
workmanship than of procedures. 

A further distinction is made between broad way musicals* — some 
serious and some light. This is based on the moral or "message” to be 
gotten from the show. 

There is a long-standing conflict between the idvocates of realism 
in the theater anti those who would subordinate action to the music; 
this battle is now being fought in ojx'ratic circles and will continue 
to be fought for many years to come. 



Reference. 

Educational Audio-Ndsu.il, Inc. Audio-Visual Teaching Materials: 
Music, f ilmstrips and recordings, pp. 2-5, 7-9. 

Orore's Dictionary. A 'tide on Opera. ( Dackgroi .id > 

New York State Education Department. Teaching General Music. 

Lists of recordings, pp. 77*78, 81. Selected references, pp. 1 (7-167. 
Wilson. Growing u ith Music, Hook 7. 



Audio-Visual MaferioU 



A ut il Chorus 
Carmen Jones 
Habanera 
lor donna e mobile 
Vn b<( di 



Vic. LM 1986 
Dec. 902 1 
Vic. LM 1749 
Vic. LM IlOf 
Vic. I M 2 591 



WiUiani fell Ore /lure MS 6743 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: Introduction to Music of the Theatc* (I)* 

Aims 

To teach appreciation and understanding of music of the theater in 
most of its artistic manifestations. 

l*o show the role, organization, and development of different forms 
of musical theater. 

Objectives 

By means of familiar material, to show how a musical (eg., a school 
Sing, school musical, or current Broadway musical) is put to* 
gether. 

To teach the function, mode of composition, and effect of the com* 
ponents of a musical — - plot, music, dancing, staging, scenery, etc. 
l*o involve pupils in the performance of part of a musical. 

To indicate the family relationship of musical, operetta, and opera. 

Motivation 

The class sings and cr the teacher plays a song from the latest 
school Sing or musical or from a familiar Broadway musical. 

The plot is related in brief, and the function of the song vis-a-vis 
the plot is explained; likewise, the function of the other components 
is briefly explained. 

Various devices, involving melody, harmon), rhythm, and o*ches* 
tration, used by composers to illustrate the text (librei*o) are ex- 
plained and discvwscd. A second song, preferably of a different type, 
may lx* presented and its raison dV/ re elucidated. 

Questions 

1. Why are the words of a pas* 
sage sung rather than spoken? 

2. What happens to *he anion 
while the song is being sung? 

3. What purpose docs dancing 
serve in a musical? 

♦ HuauM: of the wide scope of this unit, luo sample 1 :sson plans as well as 
an aTurnate plan are provided. 
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Act in'tics 
Si iging 

One or two songs from a Sing 
or musical. 

PI ay $;ig 

Songs may be accompanied on 
the piano, on tape, or by instru- 
ments. 
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Activities 

Listening 

Songs chosen for presentation 
may be played on records or on 

tape 



Creative Response 

The class may be asked to devise 

a story, lyrics, and music for a 

musical. 



Questions 

4. How does the composer illus- 
trate the text melodically? 
Harmonically? Rhythmically? 
Through instrumental color* 
ing? 

5. Do you feel that music and 
dancing improve a story? 
Why? 

6. Do all stories lend themselves 
to musical treatment? Why 
or why not? 

7. Name some plays ami novels 
that have been converted into 
musicals or operas. 

8> Write a story that would be 
suitable fo. musical setting. 



Summary 

Discuss questions 2, 5*8. 

List the most important elements of an opera or musical and the 
function of each. 



Sample Lesson Plan 

t opic iNTKOtrrcriOX TO Mrsic OF the Tiieatik (15) 

Aims 

To teach appreciation and understanding of music of the theater 
in most of its aitistic manifest, tions 
To show the role, organization, and development of different forms 
of musical theater. 
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Objectives 

To show how music is used to support a story; in this instance, the 
movie So Wild with music by Copland. 

To explain a composer's motivation, his method, and the means used 
to carry our his intention. 

To demonstrate how background music for a story can be made into 
instrumental music fov listening. 

To indicat" that the supportin , .ole of music is more emotional 
than pictorial. 

Synopsis of the story of So Wild: 

I he story concerns two persons who live in a squalid section of 
Ma rshaitan, a jnung gill from out of town and a native New Yorker 
vs he can’t find himself Although he has saved her from committing 
suicide and has taken her to live 1 with him, he* cannot get the t)pc of 
job that will lift them out of the slum. He drinks heavily. During one 
of his drunken bouts, she blinds him in one eye* as he attacks her. 
Thereafter, she sia>s with nint more out of pity than love. Eventually 
they arc married, and there is a child. But they arc never able to qjit 
the environment, and the piiture ends on a rote of resignation. 

The score l>y Copland accompanies pjrts of the mov ie, but t.’.e suite 
which he partially cvtraitcd from the* score Music for j Great City 
(CBS 32 1 l 00001 ) has mailing to do with the human aspects of the 
story. Rather it concerns itwlf v ith four aspects of the city and with 
the feelings associated with these aspects, (See record jacket for the 
composer's explanation. ) 

Motivation 

An outline of the plot of the film is narrated. Also, a problem in 
musical identification is posed. 

Presentation 

The teacher issues mimeographed sheets listing the scenes involved 
(or fists titles of the scenes on the board) in random order. 

The class is told that Music for a Great City (suite by Cooland, 
based partly on So Wild) descr jives four of the scenes listed previously. 

The teacher plays a portion of each movement of the suite, and the 
class is asked to select the scene or title in the order played. 

Class choices arc then listed on the hoard and discussed. 

After revealing the intentions and techniques of the composer in 
each scene, the reacher announces the correct order. 

Similar instances of musical portraiture on the movie or television 
screen may be elicited. 



Acth it ies 

Singing 

One or two songs previously 
learned in this unit are sung. 

Via j ing 

The teacher may play selected 
passages from the score. 

Listening 

Portions of each movement of 
the Suite are played; (if taped, 
they need not be in the same 
order a$ the record). 

Creatiie Response 

Pupils may be asked to write 
mood music (with the teacher's 
assistance) based on the techni- 
cal means mentioned in question 
6 . 

Summary 

Discuss questions i, 2, 3, 6. 



Questions 

1. Why did the composer choose 
to illustrate only four scenes 
from the movie in his suite? 

2. Why did he choose these par- 
ticular .scenes? 

3. What are some of the devices 
(melodic, harmonic, rhyth- 
mic, instrumental) used in 
these scenes? 

4. Are these devices standard 
practice for other composers 
as well? Give examples. 

5. Could music have been used 
in other situations or scenes? 

6. List the musical devices used 
to create emotion and the 
effect of each. 



Alternate Lesson Plan 

Topic: Introduction to Music of the Theater (Oper<> 

Aims 

To introduce opera as a form of music for the theater. 

To introduce the operatic voice as a vocal type. 

Objectives 

To show students that operatic music is a familiar and appealing 
part of the everyday world of music. 

To cite familiar examples of operas and their composers 
To introduce the operatic voice in familiar music. 
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Motivation 

The teacher briefly explains the word association test as a type of 
psychological testing: an individual responds with the first word he 
thinks of after hearing the test word, and an analysis of his responses 
gives information about his thought processes. The teacher then asks 
students to respond with the first word that i vrnes to mind when they 
hear the word opera. 



Presentation 

Student responses are listed and in turn analyzed to show which are 
and which are not based on misconceptions. (E.g., opera is sung by a 
"screaming” soprano, is exciting, is in a foreign language, is "long- 
haired ’ music, is beautiful music, is hard to sing.) 

The teacher makes sure that the students know exactly what an 
opera is: a drama in which the actors sing theii roles. 

The teacher asks students to cite examples of operatic Music. Some 
students will not respond. Proceed from student suggestions to the 
most familiar examples of operatic melodies ("Un bel di," "Ha- 
banera, Toreador Song,” "Anvil Chorus," "La donna e mobile," 

etc.) and to popular songs based on opera (see pj>. 148153) as well 
as current opera themes used in television commercials. End with the 
finale to the William Tell Oveiture, which many students do not 
associate with opera. 



Activities 

Singing 

Carmen Jones version of the 
Toreador Song. 

List 'tiing 

Recordings or tapes of Miss 
America singing "Cn bcl cii" as 
well as other recordings by pro- 
fessional singers and orchestras 
of music cited abo\c. 

Rhythmic Response 

Improvise sound effects for the 
"Anvil Chorus." 



Questions 

1. What is an opera? 

2. What is the difference be- 
tween the way an opera tells 
a story and the way a folk 
ballad tells a siOty? 

3. Why do you think opera has 
become one of the most pop- 
ular forms of serious music? 

4. When a drama is turned into 
an opera, what contribution 
d<K$ the music make? 

5. Why are operas frequently 
sung in a foreign language? 
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Summary 

The teacher points out that today’s lesson has demonstrated that 
every student in this class is familiar with music from opera even 
though he has not always been aware of the origin of the music 
Examples of pupils’ experiences of opera should be listed. 

Sample Worksheet 



Opera 

As the class discussion for todty's lesson progresses. list the names of operas 
which contain music that you are familiar with. Place a check mark to indicate 
any music listed which you are familiar v. ith, but which you did not know' 
came from opera. 



What is an opera? 



J!o" is an opera like a folk ballad? 



How* does an opera differ from a folk ballad? 
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Choral Music 



The unit on choral music aims to acquaint pupils with the great 
masterpieces of the choral art. However, with the introduction of more 
difficult and highly complex choral music, there will be a distinction 
between that music which can be sung and that which will only be 
listened to. Since it is difficult to Sing the latter, the singing portion 
of lessons in Music Appreciation mu t be confined to simple two-part 
and three-part songs, whereas the listening portion may be escalated to 
the level of the mass or oratorio. 

At first the teacher may present choral renditions of simple songs in 
order to establish a sympathy .c reaction to the choral medium. There- 
after, in the listening portion, he mry proceed to the masterpieces. 

Where there is any doubt about the meaning of the text either 
because of unfamiliarity, poor enunciation, or contrapun\it syllable- 
crossing, every effort must be made to clarify the text so that the rov 
poser’s s’/ ill in the setting will be apparent. This aspect of choral 
writing must constant]) be kept in the foreground on the premise 
that the very existence of choral music is based upon its power to 
intensify the text beyond declamation and, in certain respects, even 
bejond the solo song. 

As far as the history of choral music is concerned, it is sufficient to 
|>oint out that the choral idiom existed in ancient times, but tliar its 
first serifiabte presence cxeurred in the manuscript writings of the 
ninth and tenth centuries (also the earliest y of that intervals other 
than the octave were used), lie expansion of two-part writing to 
three *nd four parts should be indie cd. as will as the development 



of small forms into the huge polyphonic choral forms of the Renais- 
sance and subsequent periods. Finally, some mention of the relation- 
ship of opera, oratorio, and liturgical music after 1600, as well as the 
relationship between vocal and instrumental music, should be made. 

The lists of two-part and three-part songs below are intended for 
use in singing, whereas the lists of "Small Choral Works" and "Large 
Choral Works" are intended for listening. Whenever a record may be 
used to help support class singing, it should be used even if it is not 
on the listening list. (See Lesson Plan, pp. 56-57, L ; $t of Basic Record- 
ings, pp. 171-172, and Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog.) 

Most of the songs on the two-part and three-part lists are arrange- 
ments of solo songs, arrangements which can be found in school texts, 
or which can be made easily by the teacher. (Since many arrange- 
ments are in four parts, it is often possible to reduce these to three 
or even two parts by changing a few notes in the alto pan — without 
significant loss of the harmonic effect.) 



Lists of Part-Songs 



Two- Pori 



All Around the Mountain 
Aupres dc mi Blonde (French) 
America, the Beautiful (descant) 
Arcsa Ah’nu (Mehfetv) 

Balm in Gilead 
Bonnie Doon 
Ik) 11 Weevil, The 
Buffalo Gals 
Clementine 

Come lkc\ to Sorrento 
Dow n in the Valley 
Frie Canal 

L\e.t> Night When the Sun 



melody ) 

Kanon (Mozart) 
l a redo 

Lonesome Rojd 

Man on the H)ing Trapeze 

Mary's a Grand Old Name 

Me Gusian TcJas (Spanish) 

Memorial Day 

Metronome, The 

Nellie Bl, 

O Angclique 

Old Buttermilk Sky 

O No. John (artiphonal) 

On Top of Old Smoky 

O Wondtou light (refund) 

Puttin' on the St) le 

Red Riser 

San > Anno 

Say Au Rceolr 



Johnny's My Boy (counter- 



Coe 5 In 

Gtsc M> Regard* to Broadway 
Hand Me IXiwn M> Walking 



Cane 

Henrietta's Daughter 
Uc>, Look Me Oset 
Home on the Range 
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Semper Pa'atus 
Sentimental Journey 
Serenade (Schubert) 
Shepherd, The 
Song of the Sea 
So Long 

Strike Up the Band 
ltout- 1 leaned Men 
Sweet Betsy from Pike 
Sylvie 



Tell Me Why 
There’s Music in the Air 
Turkey in the Straw- 
Wade in the Water 
Wait till the Sun Shines, Nellie 
W'hile Strolling in the Park 
When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 

Yankee Doodle (descant) 



Three-Part 



Are You Sleeping (round) 

At ihe Fountain 
Ay, Ay, Ay 

The Bell Doth Toll (round) 
Blow the Man Down 
Caissons Go Rolling 
Camptown Races 
Carmen Carmela 
Christmas Is Coming 
Cowboy’s Lament 
Dear Love, Now 1 Must Leave 
Thee 

Go Down, Moses 
In the Gloaming 
In the Good Old Summertime 



Juanita 
Kitty Magee 
Marines’ Hymn 
Merry Life, A 

Merry Bells of Homburg (round) 
Nobod v Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen 

O Susanna 

Old Man Noah 

On Wings of Song 

Spanish Guitar 

Spin, Spin, Spin 

Swing Low- ; Sweet Chariot 

Three Blind Mice (round) 



Choral Arrangements (For Listening) 

Barbershop Songs 

Barbershop Ballads (Mills Brothers) 

CtFypto Songs 

Calypso Songs (Belafonte Singers) 

Carols 

Here Wc Come A-Caroltng (Ray CcnnilT Singers) 
Joy to the World (Columbus Boys Choir) 

College Songs 

College Memories (Fred Waring) 

College Spirit (Univ. of Michigan Men's Glee Club) 
WhifTcnpoof Song ( Dc Peuw- Infantry Chorus) 

Devotionol Sor.gs 

Beloved Choruses (Mormon. Tabernacle Choir) 
Concert (Vienna Boys Choir) 

Great Sacred Choruses (Robert Shaw- Chorale) 
House of the lord (Robert Wagner Chorale) 

Songs of Devotion (Fred Waring) 
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Folk Songs 

American 

America the Be?utiful (Robert Shaw Chorale) 

Song-s of the North ar.d South (Mormon Tabernacle Choir) 
Songs of the South (Norman LuboflF Choir) 

Songs of the West (Norman Luboff Choir) 

Song of America (Fred Waring) 

this Land Is Your Land (Mormon Tabernacle Choir) 

Traditional Music ar Newport 1964 

Voices of the South (Robert Wagner Chorale) 

Foreign 

Lveoing of Folk Songs (Trapp Family Singers) 

Folk Songs of the Oid World (Robert Wagner Chorale) 
Songs of the World (Norman Luboff Choir) 

Lathi’ American 

Latin 'American Songs (Robert Wagner Chorale) 

Songs of the Caribbean (Norman Luboff Choir) 

Instrumental Songs 

Ba- h's Greatest Hits (Swingle Singers) 

Madrigal* 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Ayres, Madrigals, and Dances 
(N.Y’. Pro Musics Arr(iqua) 

Poputor 5ong« 

Great Hits (Mills Brothers) 

Say (; with Music (Ray Conniff and His Singers) 

Today (New Christy Minstrels) 

Sea Song* 

Sea Shanties (Robert Shaw Chorale) 

Sea Shanties (Robert Wagner Chorale) 

Service Songs 

Long Gray Line (West Point Glee Club) 

Song* of Nature 

In the Evening (Charles Ray Singers) 

Summertime (Charles Ray Singers) 

Song* of S*nlimanl 

Love’s Old Sweet Song (Ames Brothers) 

Sing Along with Mitch (Mitch Miller 1 

With Love from a Chorus (Robert Shaw f Chorale) 

Spiritual* 

Deep River (Robert Shaw Chorale) 

Golden Chariot (Golden Gate Quartet) 

Negro Spirituals (Tushcgce Institute Choir) 

Spirituals (Fisk Juhitcc Singers) 
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Small Choral Works 



Title 


Composer 


Adoramus Te 


Palestrina 


Adoramus Te, Christe 


Lasso 


Adoramus Te, Christe 


Mozart 


Alleluia 


Thompson 


Angel and the Shepherds Kodaly 


As Dew in Aprille 


Britten 


As Torrents in Summer 


Elgar 


Ave Maria 


Victoria 


Ave Verun Corpus 


Mozart 


Ballad of Broiheiliood 


J. Wagner 


Balulaluw 


Britten 


Cherubim Song 


Born ian sky 


Cherubim Song 


Tchaikovsky 


Choral arrangements 


Bartok and 


of folk songs 


Kodaly 


Choral selections 


Brahms 


Crucifixus 


Lotti 


Deo Gracias 


Britten 


David s Lamentation 


Billings 


Death of General 


French 


Washington, The 


Holst 


Dirge for Two 
Veterans, A 
(text by Whitman) 


Exultate Dio 


Hassler 


Fair Phyllis I Saw 


Farmer 


Flora Gave Me Fairest 


Flowers 


Wilbye 


General William Booth 


Enters into Heaven 


Ives 


(text by Vachel 


and James 


Lindsay ) 


Geographical Fugue 


Toch 



Composer 



Harvest Home Chorales* 

Three ives 

Holiday Song Schuman 

Hospodi Pomilui Lvovsky 

Hungarian Duets 

(two part songs) Kodaly 

Hunter, The Brahms 

I Am the Rose of Sharon Billings 
1 Bought Me a Cat Copland 

In the Beginning Copland 

Listen to the Lambs Dett 

Lo How a Rose Eer 

Blooming Praetorius 

I.ullaby, My Sweet Little 

Baby Byrd 

Madame Has Lost Her 
Cat Mor.irt 

Magnificat Byrd 

Matona, Lovely Maiden Lasso 

Miserere Allegri 

O Haupt Yoll Blut 

und Wunden Bach 

O Magnum Mysterium Victoria 

Onward Ye Peoples Sibelius 

Psalm 1 50 Bruckner 

Psalm 1 50 Franck 

Psalm 67, Psalm 100, 

Psalm 150 Ives 

Song of Joy, A Gretchaninoff 

Tan Ta Ra Cries Mars Weelkes 

Vcre I^nguores Nostros Lotti 

When David Heard That 

Absalom Was S^ain Tompkins 

Wole uni Vole Britten 



Note: A good source of recordings of small choral works is Victor 
LM 7043, hirst International University Choral Festival (Lincoln 
Center). 
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Large Chora! Works 



Title 


Composer 


Title 


Composer 


B-Minor Mass 
St. Matthew Passion 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s 


Bach 


Coronation Mass 
Requiem Mass 

Carmina Burana 


Mozart 

Orff 


Desiring (from 




Cantata no. 1 47 ) 




Missa Brevis 


Palestrina 


Mass in D 
Last Movement of 


Beethoven 


Alexander Nevsky 


Prokofieff 


Choral Symphony 




Mass in G 


Poulenc 


Ceremony of Carols 


Britten 


The Bells 


Rachmaninoff 


War Requiem 




Gesang der Geister 


Schubert 


Israel in Hg>pt 


Handel 


uber den Wassern 




Judas Maccabeus 




Mass in A-flat 




Messiah 




Psalm XXIII 




The Creation 


Haydn 


Abraham and Isaac 


Stravinsky 


The Seasons 




Symphony of Psalms 


Psalmus Hungaricus 


KodaJy 


Threni 




Psalm XIII 


Liszt 


English Folk Songs 
Serenade to Music 


Vaughn- 

Williams 


Elijah 


Mendelssohn 


Requiem Mass 


Verdi 


Madrigals 


Monteverdi 


Belshazzar’s Feast 


Walton 



Aims and Objectives 

To develop an awareness and app'cciation of choral literature. 

To develop understanding of the mechanics of part-singing and 
some skill in performance. 

To show the interdependence of text and music and the composer's 
skill in setting the text. 

To familiarize pupils with important choral works, their relation- 
ship to the composer’s total output, and their place in musical 
history. 
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Vocabulary 



a cap pelt a 


part-singing 


antiphonal 


requiem mass 


cantata 


round 


canon 


sacred 


contrapuntal 


secular 


homophonic 


standard arrangements 


madrigal 


(SSA, SAB, SATB, 


mass 


TYBB) 


oratorio 


unison 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Introduction to Choral Problems (See Sample Lesson Plan, pp. 
56-57.) 

Experience in Part-Singing 
Characteristics of Good Choral Singing 
Handel’s Choral Music 
Bach's Choral Music 
Other Great Choral Music 

Alternate Topks 

Early r Choral Music (organ um, conductus, gyniel, fauxbourdon) 
Chora] Music in the Renaissance 
Elizabethan Madrigal 

Modern Choral Music (Stravinsky, Orff, Poulenc, Britten, Kodaly) 
Great American Choruses (Mormon Tabernacle Choir, Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Robert Wagner Chorale, Tuskegec Institute Choir) 

For the singing portion of the lesson, several songs from the lists of 
part songs may be chosen; for the listening portion, records corre- 
sponding to the songs, sung, or selections from the lists of "Small 
Choral Works" and "Large Choral Works" (pp. 53*54). At least one 
of the latter should be presented. 

Procedures 

A unison song both familiar and appealing to the class is sung; this 
is followed by a choral record of the same song. 

T he class is asked to compare the solo and choral versions for char- 
acteristics and emotional impact. 
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Where feasible, part-singing is attempted and compared to profes- 
sional renditions of the same music, until the nature and demands of 
the choral idiom are well explored. 



Summary Concepts 

Choral music is universal and p >bably constitutes the greatest single 
body of composed music. 

It fulfills certain functions, both sacred and secular. 

The requirement of singing in parts poses many prohlems for both 
chorus and conductor. 

Choral music exerts an appeal not transcended by any other form. 

References 



Educational Media Council, The Educational Media Index, vol. 3, 
pp. 187, 190-194, 197, 204, 213. (Films.) 

Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Materials, pp. 
43-63,66, 67, 123-126, 134-139. 

New York State Education Department. Teaching General Music, 
pp. 141*167. 



Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: Introduction to Choral Problems 
Aim 

To develop predation and understanding of choral music through 
the presentation of some outstanding works. 

Objectives 

To teach pupils some of the skills involved in part-singing. 

To present the song 'Juanita” in unison and in two parts. 1 
To indicate the role played by the conductor of a chorus. 



1 "Juanita,’’ Tuice 55 Broun Book (Evanston, III.: Summy-Birchard, 1957, 
p. 31); RCA Victor iM 1815. 
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Motivation 

The teacher makes a comparison of unison and choral singing and 
elicits interest in achieving competence in part-singing. 

Presentation 

The class sings 'Juanita” in unison; the singing is taped. 

A record of the songs sung by a choral group is played. Comparisons 
of the unison and choral versions are made. 

The class learns "Juanita” in two parts. 



Activities 

Singing 

"Juanita” in unison and in parts. 
Playing 

Teacher or pupil plays ac- 
companiment (piano, autoharp, 
etc-). 

Listening 

Tape recording of class singing; 
choral record. 

Creative Response 

The class may select appropriate 
chords for harmonizing follow- 
ing advice by the teacher (I, IV, 
V chords). 

Summary 

Sing ' Juanita" in two parts. 
Answer questions 1, 2, 7. 



Questions 

1. List some of the problems en- 
counteed when singing in 
harmony. 

2. Is unison or choral singing 
better? Why? 

3. What part does the conductor 
play in teaching a chorus? 

4. What part does the accom- 
paniment play in choral sing- 
ing? 

5. Is two-part harmony just a 
succession of thirds? What is 
a third? 

6. Is the harmony used in popu- 
lar music like the harmony of 
this song? 

7. List the solutions to the prob- 
lems mentioned in question 1. 
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The Art Song 



As used in contemporary dialogue, the term art song is generally 
considered to mean ”a song of serious artistic intent written by a 
trained composer” and independent of a larger work. Its leading prac- 
titioners were Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz, and Wolf. With 
these men the art of setting a text became so highly refined and vari- 
egated that the art song established itself as oneof the leading branches 
of music, perhaps comparable in importance to the string quartet. 
One of the refinements leading to this elevation of the art song was 
the accompaniment, which in the hands of the aforementioned com* 
posers attained particular significance. 

Some might object to the inclusion of minor songs on the list of 
art songs, but if the definition of the art song given above is found 
acceptable, all of the songs on the list would qualify. A further com- 
plication ensues when songs like the "Hedge Rose” of Schubert, 
which have the currency and style of folk songs {Volkslicdtr) are 
also placed on the list. But it is felt that simplicity of structure should 
not disqualify a song from being called an art song. 

To assist the teacher in choosing songs for use in class, the list of 
art songs has been graded A, B, C from the least to the most difficult. 
Norm dly it is desirable to present the same songs for both singing 
and listening except where a difficult or highly sophisticated song 
is chosen for listening by the teacher in order to show' something of 
the ultimate reaches of the art song. 



An aspect of the art song worthy of particular note is its text. Par- 
ticularly beautiful passages from Shakespeare, Goethe, Heine, have 
inspired composers to try their hand at composing music to match the 
beauty of the poetry. When this is successful, a new dimension is 
added to both poem and music. Indeed, it is sometimes impossible 
thereafter to remember one without the other. When the name of 
the author is known and the text is outstanding, his name has been 
included in the list of art songs below. 



Art Songs* 



Level of 
Difficulty 


Till* 


Author of 
Text 


Composer 
of Music 


B 


Agnus Dei 




Bizet 


B 


All Soul's Eve 




Strauss 


B 


At Dawning 




Cad rtian 


C 


At Parting 




Rogers 


B 


Ave Maria 




Schubert 


C 


Banjo Song, A 




Homer 


B 


Bird of the Wilderness 




Hors titan 


C 


Blacksmith, The 




Brahms 


C 


♦Blow, Blow Thou Winter 
Wind 


Shakespeare 


Quilter 


A 


Brown Bird Singing, A 




Wood 


A 


By the Bend of the River 




Eduards 


A 


By the Waters of Minnetonka 




Lieuratice 


B 


Calm (Still) as the Night 




Boehm 


C 


Cargoes 




Dobson 


B 


Cato's Advice 




Uuhn 


B 


Cradle Song 




Schubert 


C 


Cradles, The 




Vaure 


A 


♦Crossing the Bar 


Tennyson 


Buck 


B 


♦Danny Deever 


Kipling 


Damroscb 


B 


Dance, The 




Rossini 


B 


Death and the Maiden 




Schubert 


B 


Dedication 




Franz 




* Selections starred are suggested for use in lesson topic, The Union of Great 
Poetry and Music, p. 62. 
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Level of 
Difficulty 


Title 


Author of 
Text 


Composer 
of Music 


C 


*Erl King, The 


Goethe 


Schubert 


c 


Farewell to the Forest 




Mendelssohn 


c 


Farewell, The 




Beethoven 


c 


For Music 




Franz 


c 


From the Land of Sky-Blue 
Water 




Caiman 


c 


*G retch en’s Spinning Song 


Goethe 


Schubert 


c 


♦Hark, Hark the Lark 


Shakespea r e 


Schubert 


A 


Hedge Rose, The 




Schubert 


A 


Homing 




Del Riego 


B 


♦ III Not Complain 


Heine 


Schumann 


C 


*1 Hear an Army 


James Joyce 


Barber 


3 


I Love Life 




Mana-f.uc ca 


A 


I Love Thee 




Grieg 


C 


I Love You 




Beethoven 


C 


In the Boat 




Grieg 


B 


* Invictus 


Henley 


Uubti 


A 


Linden Tree, The 




Schubert 


C 


Longing for Spring 




Mozart 


B 


Lord’s Prayer, The 




Malotte 


B 


Lost Chord, The 




Sullivan 


B 


♦Love’s Philosophy 


Shelley 


Quilt er 


A 


Lullaby 




Brahms 


B 


Lullaby 




Mozart 


B 


Maitinata 




Leoncavallo 


C 


May Night 




Brahms 


C 


♦Mignon's Song 


Goethe 


Beethoven, Liszt, 
Schubert, 
Schumann, Wolf 


B 


♦My Love in Song Would 
Be Flying 


Victor Hugo 


Hahn 


B 


Morning 




Speaks 


C 


Nightingale and the Rose, 
The 




Rimsky - Korsakoff 


C 


♦Negro Speaks of Rivers, The 


Langston Hughes 


c leans on 


C 


♦None But the Lonely Heart 


Goethe 


Tchaikovsky 


C 


O Lovely Night 




Ronald 


C 


Open Your Heart 




Bzct 


B 


♦On the Road to Mandalay 


Kipling 


Speak r 




G7 



Level of 
Difficulty 


1 

Till* 


Aulhor of 
Text 


Composer 
of MusTc 


B 


On Wings of Song 




Mendelssohn 


C 


One Tone 




Cornelius 


C 


* Orpheus with His Lute 


Shakespeare 


Schumann, 

Sullivan, 

Vaughn-V/i l Heims 


B 


♦Perfect Hour, The 


Verlaine 


Hahn 


C 


Philomel 




Mendelssohn 


C 


♦Pretty Ring Time 


Shakespeare 


Warlock 


B 


♦Rug Out, Wild Bells 


Tennyson 


Gounod 


A 


Rosary, The 




Serin 


A 


*S lly Gardens, The 


Yeats 


Britten 


C 


S;a, Th'.» 




MacDou ell 


C 


Sea Oim 




Schubert 


c 


*S?a Fever 


Masef.eld 


Ireland 


B 


Serenade 




Schubert 


C 


♦S lent Noon 


Rossi ui 


Vaugh n- W illtems 


C 


5 gh No More, Ladies 




Sullivan 


B 


£ leigh, The 




Kountz 


C 


5 lumber Song 




Grelchaviroff 


C 


*$ >lveig’s Song 


Ibsen 


Grieg 


c 


: on*; of the Flea 




Moussor s* fcy 


c 


i on g of the Pilgrim 




Tchaikovsky 


B 


.*■ ongs My Mother Taught Me 




Dvorak 


C 


! pring 




Grieg 


C 


Sylvia 




Speaks ■ 


A 


There T s No Death 




O'Hara 


A 


♦'•'hou Art So Like a Flower 


Heine 


Schumann 


A 


To a Wild Rose 




MacDou ell 


B 


ho Music 




Schubert 


A 


♦ frees 


Kilmer 


Rasbach 


B 


Trout, The 




Schubert 


B 


♦Two Grenadiers, The 


Heine 


Schumann 
R , Wagr.et 


C 


Velvet Shoes 




Thompu n 


C 


Violet, The 




Mozart 


C 


Wanderirg in the Woods 




Grieg 


A 


♦Whither Must 1 Wander 


Shakespeare 


Vaughn*' / UUams 


B 


4 Who Is Sylvia? 


Shakespeare 


Schubert 


C 


♦With M toifig's First G1 < 


Pushkin 


Prokofief) 


C 


* Year's at the Spring, The 


Browning 


Beach 


c 


Yung -Yang 


1 i 


Bantock 
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Aims and Objectives 

To develop appreciation of the art song and of its role in the history 
of music. 

To promote understanding of the subtleties inherent in the compo- 
sition of an ai t song. 

To show the interrelationship of text, melody, harmony, rhythm, 
instrumental Jes ices, and accompaniment. 

To present art songs of different types — strop* hie, through-corn* 
posed, narratite, representational, etc. 

To develop a degree of skill in singing art songs. 



Vocabulary 

accompaniment 
art song 
chanson 
lied/lieder 



song cycle 
strophic setting 
text 

through-composed 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Appreciation of the Art Song (See Sample Lesson Plan, pp. 6T66.) 
The Union of Great Poetry and Music (See Note, p. 59 ) 

Great Singers of the Art Song (Fischer-Dieskau, Schwarzkopf, For- 
rester) 



Alternate Lesson Topics 

The Song Cycle: Schubert, Die Schone Mullerin; Schumann, 
Dicbterliebe 

A Comparison of the Art Song %vith the Operatic Aria 
A Comparison of the Art Song with the Popular Song 
A Comparison of the Narrative Art Song (e.g., "The Erl King”) 
with the Folk Ballad (e.g., "The Street* of Laredo," "Barbara 
Allen") 



Procedures 

The stories, of "The Erl King" and "The Two Grenadiers" may be 
narrated or dramatized in English by pupils coached in advance; the 
music follows. 

Under direction of the teacher, pupils should list all element com- 
bined in the creation of an arc song; this may serve as a guide to 
original composition of a song by the class. 
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Criteria for judging the merits of a song may be developed jointly 
by the teacher and class through discussion; these may be u«ed to 
determine the relative merits of two settings of the same poem or cf 
original class compositions. 

The composer’s skill in using technical devices to illustrate key 
words of the text should be demonstrated, as should the singer’s role 
in portraying the meaning of the text. 

Summary Concepts 

The art song combines the resources of both poet tnd composer. 
Not all poems are suitable for musical setting. Generally speaking, 
those of a lyrical nature or those with strong emotional associations 
are preferable. 

Many devices — melodic, harmonic, rhythmic, coloristic — are avail- 
able to the composer, and the skill with which he uses them will deter- 
mine the artistic level of the song. 

Singing an art song generally requires more professional training on 
:he part of both singer and accompanist than singing folk songs or 
community songs. 

References 

Educational Media Council, The Educational Media Index, vol. 3. 
Lists of films, pp. 187, 195, 217. 

Grove's Dictionary. Articles on Brahms, Franz, Schubert, Schumann, 
Wolf. 

Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Materials, pp. 
62-65, 80-88, 92-95 

New r York State Education Department. Teaching General Music, pp. 
141-167. 

Audio-Visual Materials 

Death and the Maiden, An g. COLH 131. 

Erl King, The. Vic. LM 2781. Design for Understanding Music by 
Wilson (text, themes). Making Music Your Oun, Book 7, by 
L. Eisman, et al., O.P. Growing uith Mus,c, by Wilson, Book 7. 
Ich grolle nicht . Lon. 4261. 

Lost Chord, The. Vic. LM 2760. American Singer, Book 8, by \V. C. 
Bridgman, O.P. 

Two Grenadiers, The. Vic. LM 2781, Growing with Music , Book 7, 
by Wilson. 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Tof'h: AprrECiATioN of the Arv Song 
Aim 

To develop appreciation and understanding of the art song, its 
underlying principles, and the techniques of composition involved. 



Objectives 

To develop appreciation ^nd understanding of a fine example of the 
arc song, Schubert’s "The Erl King.” 

To show how the composer uses melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo, 
dynamics, timbre, register, and other devices to accentuate the 
narrative. 

To compare and contrast the art song and the folk song. 
Motivation 

The s%ory of "The Erl King” is read dramatically either by the 
teacher or by a pupil coached in advance; or it may be dramatized by 
having different pupils play the three leading roles. Another possi- 
bility is to present the barest outline of the story ana have the class 
fill in imaginary details. 



Presentation 

After this performance of the music, a list of the technical elements 



already mentioned and the way the 
the story are discussed. 

Activities 

Singing 

Mav be attempted in jbove- 
aveicge class with different sec- 
tions singing different rol^s. 

Playit.g 

Teacher or pupil demonstrates 
various fine points in the cone 
po$ ; tion — melody, harmony, 
rh>thm, etc. 



composer uses them to intensify 

Questions 

1. List all of the devices where* 
by mu r ic can help to tell a 
story. 

2. What kind of poetry is best 
suited to the art song? 

3. Can the accompanimen: be 
used to develop the story? 
How? 

4. How is background mustc 
used today? 
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Activities 



Questions 



Listening 

Recording is played; episodes in 
story may be outlined and pupils 
made aware of progress of the 
story. 

Creative Response 

Another dramatic poem may be 
selected and pupils encouraged 
to provide a musical setting. 



5. In what way does each of the 
devices listed in question 1 
further the purposes of the 
art song? 

6. Compare this type of song 
with a simple folk song in 
regard to form, musical re- 
sources, musical purposes, and 
the accompaniment. 

7. Does the music of the arc 
song represent nature realis- 
tically? 



Summary 

Questions 5, C\ and 7 may be written on the board. One or two of 
these questions should be answered by pupils in their notebooks as 
the music is replayed. 



Alternate Lesson P^an 

Topic ; Appreciation of the Art Song 
Aim 

To develop appreciation and understanding of the art song, its 
underlying principles and techniques of comjjosition. 

Objectives 

To introduce the art song as a type of vocal music. 

To show how the art song differs from the folk song or popular 
song in purpose or technique. 

Motivation 

With the question, "Are these songs alike? ” the teacher presents 
brief excerpts of a popular song, a fo.'k song, and an art song. The 
students discuss the differences they hear. 

Presentation 

Using comparison chart and worksheet (see p. 68), the class 
reviews the characteristics of the words and music of a typical popular 
song. 
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In a similar manner, the class reviews the characteristics of the 
words and music of a typical folk song. 

The characteristics of the art song are presented and discussed: 
musical sophistication, ‘.vide range of artistic expression, text fre- 
quently based on great poems, harmonic and melodic inventiveness, 
artistic accompaniment. The presentation indicates that the music in 
many art songs is progressively changed to express the meaning of 
t!.e text, 



Examples: "Death and the Maiden” and 'The Erl King” — Schubert 

"Ich grolle nicht” and "The Two Grenadiers ' 1 — Schumann 
"The Lost Chord ” — Sullivan 



Activities 

Singing 

A typical popular song in ABA 
form, a folk J »o:!g which rnay be 
selected from Unit 2, and an art 
song as indicated above. 

Listening 

Recorded performances of rep- 
resentative art songs, The stu- 
dents sht u!d have a copy of the 
text, 

Sotebook 

Preparation of Comparison 
Chart, (Seep. 67.) 

Creative Response 

Choose a text for an art song and 
describe the kind of music 
which should be used in i.s 
setting. 



Questions 

1. Which type of song makes 
the biggest demands on the 
hearer? Why? 

2. What are important differ- 
ences between an art song 
that tells a story and a folk 
song (bailad) that tells a 
story? 

3- In which type of song is the 
accompaniment of most musi- 
cal importance? What does 
the accompaniment contrib- 
ute? 

4. In a folk song, which is more 
important: text or music? 
Why? In a popular s^-ng? In 
an art song? 




Summary 

See Comparison Chart, p. 67. 
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Use 


Listening; dancing; 
singing. 

Movie sound tracks, 
musicals, T.V. 

1 


1 Folk dancing; 
telling a story; 
recreational listening 
and singing. 


Concert; concen- 
trated listening. 


Music 

1 


I 

Catchy melodies; rhyth- 
mic; often in ABA 
form; sometimes adapted 
from classical melodies. 
Rock; bewildering vari- 
eties of instruments; 
electronic. 


1 

Melodies of simple j 

beauty; basic chords 
(I-IV-V) ; often in 
strophic form. 


Complex and refined; 
inventive and imag ; na- 
tive; frequently in 
through-composed 
1 form. Often brilliant in- 
terpretation of words. 


Text 


Romantic, simple words 
and poetry. Much popu- 
lar music expresses teen- 
age revolt, loneliness, or 
estrangement. 


Sentimental, often 
national spirit, written 
frequently in idiomatic 
expression. (E.g., Afinie 
Laurie) 


Some of the greatest 
poetry ever written 
(Goethe, Schiller, 
Shakespeare); wide 
range of subject matter. 

1 


Motivation 

. i 


Self-expression. 

Enterrainment. 

Commercial. 

I 

.. ! 


Self- or group-expres- 
sion. (Folk songs are 
sung even when tfiore 
is \o audiencr.) 
Commercial. 
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Sample Worksheet 



Art Songs — A Study Outline 

Popular Song 

What is the basic purpose of popular music? (Why do we have popular songs?) 


Is popular music primarily fo; listening? 
Give reasons for your answer. 




Why do composers of popular songs usually choose contemporary ly.ics for 
their texts? 


What is rock poetry? 


What does ABA form mean? 




Folk Song 

Generally speaking, is the folk song more important to the person who sings it 
or to the person who hears it sung? 


Give a reason for your answer. 


What is the difference between a folk ballad and a popular ballad? 


What is meant when the words of a folk song are described as idiomatic? 


What does str<:{>bic mean? 


Besides folk songs, what other type of song is frequently strophic? 


Art Song 

What does aesthetic mean? 


Why are some j ft songs immediately acceptable to teen agers? Wliat is the 
advantage to the v^n-ager in making an effort to understand the more difficult 
art songs? 


U'kut f h rrt 1/ 1' fi-rs, trt frtr-m 


nat \1 vCj P r/r (/## l/r/i pt/J iUIUI iiivah* — — — — — — — — — 


Name a famous poet w hose words have been used in an art song. 


Name a famous composer of art son*?. _ — 
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Instruments 

of the Bond and Orchestra 

The history of music has been largely conditioned by instrumental 
music from the seventeenth century on. At that time a great expansion 
in the number and variety of instruments brought about a vast in- 
crease in the volume of music written for those instruments. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that instrumental music has been on a par with vocal 
music ever since. 

Because of its s'ue, infinite variety of tone color, and ability to 
express any emotional state, the orchestra has come to appeal to all 
listeners, trained and untrained. Even the uninitiated who do not 
respond to the refinements of great orchestral music generally react to 
the ctuder stimuli of instrumental timbres (as manifested by the 
impact of electronic effects on our youngsters). This may also account 
for the fact that this unit is probably one of the two most popular 
units — the other being the unit on folk song — in courses of study. 

$?ith tht proliferation of instruments and orchestras, large bands 
also came into being. Given considerable impetus by the introduction 
of near-Eastern percussion instruments toward the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, bands in th*i West grew in siz^ until they assumed 
the proportions of the gigantic bands of today. As a result of this 
intensified band movement, composers have been writing more band 
music both for marching rod concert purposes than ever before. 

Alms and Objectives 

To teach pupils to recognize instruments of the band and orchestra 
by Sight and sound and to understand their functions in music. 
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To enable pupils to understand the manner of tone production. 

To teach understanding of the distinctive qualities of different 
instruments. 

To show the relationship between instruments and voices with 
regard to their employment in composition. 




Vocabulary 

Families of instruments 
Names of instruments 
Positioning of performers 



Strings 


Woodwinds 


Brass 


ar co 


bell 


bell 


bow 


embouchuie 


mouthpiece 


bridge 


key 


mute 


mute 


reeds — single 


overtones 


peg 


double 


tubing 


pizzicato 

tuning 




valve 



Percussion 

mallet 

roll 

rudiments 

sticks 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Introduction to Instruments by Sight and Sound 

History and Characteristics of the Strings 

History and Characteristics of the Woodwinds 

History and Characteristics of the Brasses 

History and Characteristics of Percussion Instruments 

Composition of the Band and Orchestra (See Lesson Plan, pp. 72-75.) 

Flectronic Instruments, the Fifth Family 



Alternate Topics 

Folk Instruments (guitar, banjo, recorder, harmonica, mandolin, 
etc.) 

Keyboard Instruments (piano, harpsichord, organ) 

The Conductor of the Band (Orchestra) 

A Comparison of the Orchestra (Band) and the Soloist, e.g., in 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
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Comparison of Instrumental and Vocal Scoring 

Procedures 

Demonstrations of at least one instrument In each family {strings, 
woodwinds, brass, percussion) may be given by teacher or pupil. 
Records of instruments in each family may be played. 

Records of each family grouping (all strings, all brass, etc.) may 
be played, 

Two or three songs relating to instruments (e.g., the ''Orchestra 
Song*' or "J r a.i perdu le do sur ma clarinette' n ) may be sung. 

Audio-visual materials should be used (charts, posters, filmstrips, 
etc.) 

The role of the conductor should be discussed. 

Summary Concepts 

Each instrument has its own peculiar tone quality; each instru- 
mental family likewise has an individual quality. 

The orchestra and band have certain similarities and certain dif- 
ferences. 

The phenomenon of a vibrating body underlies all tone production, 
vocal and instrumental; tone is produced in a different manner on 
different instrument. 

Composers hate taken advantage of different tone qualities of instru- 
ments to produce a tremendous variety of emotional and ideational 
effects. 



References 

Emporia State Research Studies A Comparison of the Effectiveness of 
Tuo Methods of Teaching General Music in the Junior High 
School . Lists of recordings, pp, 18, 19. 

Educational Media Council. The Educational Media Index, vol. .V 
Lists of films pp. 210, 211, 214, 218, 224. 

Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Materials. 



1 Birchard Music Series, Bk. 7 (Evanston, 111.: Summary-Birchard, 1959). p- 134. 




Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: Composition of the Band and Orchestra 
Aim 

To acquaint pupils with the characteristics and manner of employ- 
ment of instruments of the band and orchestra. 

Objectives 

To compare band and orchestral music for instrumentation. 

To show the similarities and differences between band and orchestra 
with regard to timbre, emotional etfect, and usage. 

Motivation 

Class sings attractive "Orchestra Song.” 1 

Selected tapes from recordings of the Light Cavalry Overture 2 
played by a band and then by an orchestra are presented. The teacher 
has previously listed five or six questions involving the recordings, 
which the class is expected to answer. Among these might be; Which 
instruments stand out most? Which instruments are found in the band 
and not in the orchestra? Which organization is more suitable for 
performing this music? Which makes a greater emotional impact? 
How are the instruments jsed vis-a-vis the "Orchestra Song*'? Etc. 

Presentation 

As indicated above, the class sings the "Orchestra Song.” 

Band and orchestra records of the Light Cavalry Overture are 
played in part. 

The questions listed by the teacher are placed on the board or the 
screen, and answers are supplied i’fter the music has been played. 
Class discussion ensues, and answers are placed on the board. 

Activities Questions 

1. Which instruments did you 
hear most on the band rec- 
ord? On the orchestra record? 



Singing 

"Orchestra Song” 




1 "Oichestra Song” (trad.), w York: G. Schirmer, 1943. 

2 Light Cavalry Overture (orchestra version); RCA Victor 1M 24}9; (band 
version) — RCA Victor FPAf 10}, 
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Activities 

Pitying 

Teacher demonstrates various 
points in the lesson — theme, 
register, tone color, etc. 

Listenin'* 

Recordings of the Light Cavalry 
Overture, 



Questions 

2. Which instrument > did you 
hear on the band lerord that 
you did not hear oji :he other 
record? 

3. Which instrument did you 
hear on the orchestra record 
that you did not fear on the 
band record? 

4. Which record wa; more ex- 
citing? 

5. Do you think the band was 
more appropriate for this 
type of music? Why? 

6. Which record did you prefer? 

7. Did you notice whether any 
instruments were <is?d as they 
are in the "Orcbeitra Song”? 
Where? 

8. ' 7hat js the outstanding dif- 
fi^ence 10 overall effect be- 
tween the band ini the or- 
chestra? 




S unit vary 

Listing of the questions and answers on <he board. 

Re hearings of portions of the music if necessary. 

Alternate Lesson Plan 

Topi:: Composition o* the Band and Orchestra 
Aim 

To acquaint pupils with the characteristics and manner >f employ- 
ment of instruments of the band and orchestra. 

Obje: tires 

Tc hear music which demonstrates expressive qualities of orchestral 
nstruments, singly and iti related families. 
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To review the identification of instruments by sight and sound. 

To hear a concert composition in theme-and-variations form with 
concluding fugue. 

Motivation 

The title of the selection to be hesrd is writteu on the board: The 
Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra (variations and fugue on a 
therreof Purcell) by Benjamin Britten. 1 Problems: to identify instru* 
ments as they are heard (on instrument charts) and to learn the 
meaning of the terms theme, variation,, fugue. 

Presentation 

The teacher plays a recording of the first section of The Young 
Person's Guide to the Orchestra in which the Puicell theme is played 
by the full orchestra and by each family of instruments. Class discus- 
sion underlines the change in the expressive quality of the music as 
it is played by different instrumentation (heaviness, peacefulness, 
smoothness, bombast, etc.) 

The class is asked to discover the meaning of variation in music as 
the teacher plays the second section of The Young Person's Guide. 
The ensuing discussion again stresses the expressive qualities of the 
individual instruments for which the variations were composed, 

The concluding fugue is then played. The students are asked to 
point out what happens in a fugue. Comparison with familiar rounds 
like "Row, Row, Row Your Boat” and "Are You Sleeping?” ("Frere 
Jacques”) may be made. 

Activities 

Playing 

Teacher and/or pupils demon- 
strate various instruments. 

Listening 

The Young Person's Guide is 
played in two versions: (a) with 
narration; (b) without narra- 
tion. 

1 Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra. Col. ML 5768. Vic. LM 2977. 
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Questions 

1. What determines which in- 
strumen t the composer will 
use for any section of his com- 
position? 

2. What happens to the charac- 
ter of a musical phrase if it is 
played first by strings and 
then by brass? By wood- 
winds? 
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Questions 

3. Can all instruments play all 
kinds of music? If not, why 
not? 

4. What instruments are not in- 
cluded in the Britten compo- 
sition? Why do you think 
they are omitted? 

Summary 

As the fugue is replayed, indicate the instruments in the order in 
which they appear. 



Sample V/orksheet 



Composition of the Bond and Orchestra 

The Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra was composed b* Benjamin Britten 
in the form of variations and fugue on a theme by Henry Furcell- 

In music what is meant bv theme? 




In music what is meant bv variation. 


How if a fugue like the round "Row, Row, Row Your Boat" or "Are You 
Sleeping" (Frere Jacques)? 




Fill in the black lines below with the names of the instruments. 
String Wtodwind 










Bro»; Ptroiulon 













O 
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Program Music 

Program music is music that tells a story or describes some natural 
scene or human emotion or experience. As music is not literally de- 
scriptive, the teacher should supply as much background material as 
possible to explain this type of music. Sometimes an analogy to art 
or an explanation of how the artist selects certain elements to express 
a particular mood or situation is helpful. Although program music 
existed to some degree prior to the 19th century, this study will be 
confined to the period of its flowering in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

It will be seen in the listing of program music that four major cate- 
gories are present — programmatic pieces, the programmatic overture 
(not associated with opera), programmatic symphony, and program- 
matic suite. In the first category are included pieces with fairly explicit 
stories (Strauss's Don Quixote) as well as those with only faint out- 
lines of a story (Sibelius' Finlandia), the latter type generally out- 
numbering the first. In the second category are found pieces which 
depic* mood‘ rather than events. 

The programmatic symphony again is a sequence of moods, rather 
than a literal base for a story, but the modern suite varies from spe- 
cific musical desenption as in the Carnival of Animals to vague tone 
painting as in Scheherazade. The teacher must always remember that 
the true posver of music is not representational as manifested by the 
inscription Beethoven wrote at the beginning of the Pastorale Sym- 
phony, "More the expression of feeling than pointing." 

A few’ selections in this unit were originally written for piano but 
have been so successful in orchestral tran script ion that they may be 
considered full-fledged pieces for orchestra, e.g. % Pictures at an Exhi * 

i6 
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bition. AIxj, some of the music in this unit, e.g., the Arlesienne Suite 
and the Peer Gynt Suite have been included because they are played 
more frequent* ' in concert than as *ccompaniment to the theatrical 
works for whicu they were originally written. 

Because most of this music is to be played as recordings, teachers 
mast use it judicio sly. A work like La Mer should not be played in 
toto for most classes, but rather only at sufficient length to show how 
Debussy represented some aspects of the sea in music. Put another way, 
any movement exceeding four or five minutes in length should be so 
attractive musically or programmatically that the average class will 
not be taxed — even assuming that the listening has been directed. 

Finally, to assist the teacher in selecting music suitable to different 
hearing levels, each composition listed in this unit has been designated 
A, B, or C according to the degree of difficulty in comprehension with 
A the least difficult. 



Lists of Program Music 

Programmatic Pieces 



r 


Title 


COMPOSER 




Title 


Composer 


B 


Night on Bald 




C 


Nocturnes 


Debussy 




Mountain 


Moussorgsky 


A 


On the Steppes of 




B 


Au Clair de la Lune Debu:sy 




Central Asia 


Ippolile.w* 


A 


Danse Macabre 


Saint-Saens 






Ivutnow 


A 


Don Quixote 


Strauss 


A 


Pacific 231 


Honegger 


C 


Enigma Variations 


Elgar 


C 


Pleasure Dome of 




B 


Fetes 


Debuss> 




Kubla Khan, The 


Griffes 


A 


Finlandia 


Sibelius 


C 


Prelude to the After* 




A 


Flight of the 






noon of x Faun 


Debussy 




Bumble Bee 


Rimsky- 


A 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, 








KorsakoH 




The 


Dukas 


A 


Funeral March of 




A 


Spanish Caprice 


Rimsky* 




a Marionette 


Gounod 






Korsakoff 


A 


Invitation to the 




B 


Si-nI.en Cathedral, 






Dance 


Weber 




The 


Debussy 


B 


Isle cf the Dead 


Rachmaninoff 


B 


Swan of Tuonela 


Sibelius 


A 


Italian Caprice 


Tchaikowsky 


A 


Till Eulenspiegel 


Strauss 


C 


La Mer 


Debussy 


B 


Va*se Triste 


Sibelius 


C 


Les Preludes 


Listt 


C 


White Peacock, The 


Griffes 


A 


Moldau, The 


Sr-etana 









o 
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Overture* (Programmatic) 



Title Composer 


Title Composer 


B Overture to 

Coriolanus Beethoven 

B Oveicure to Egmor.t Beethoven 
B FingaVs Cave 

Overture Mendelssohn 


B Overture to 

Francesca da 

Rimini Tchaikowsky 

A Overture: 1512 Tchaikowsky 

B Romeo and Juliet 

Overture Tchaikowsky 



Symphonic* (Program mafic) 



Title 


Composer 


Title 


COMPOSER 


C Harold in Italy 


Berlioz 


3 Symphonie 




B Rustic Wedding 




Fantastique 


Berlioz 


Symphony 


Goldmark 


C A Faust Symphony 


Liszt 



Modern Svilt* (Piogram matte) 





Title 


i 

Composer 


1 


Title 


Composer 


A 


Carnival of the 
Animals 


Saint-Saens 


A 


Peer Gynt Suites 

1, II 


Grieg 


A 


Caucasian Sketches 


Ippolicow- 

Ivanov 


A 


Pictures at an 
Exhibition 


Moussorgsky 


B 

A 


Indian Suite 
L’Arlesieune 


MacDowell 


A 


Scheherazade 


Rimsky- 

Korsakoff 


n 

A 


Suites I, II 
Ma Mere t Oye 
Nutcracker Suiu, 
The 


Bizet 

Ravel 

Tchaikowsky 


B 


The Birds 


Respighi 



Aims and Objectives 

To f osier appreciation and understanding of program music. 

To present outstanding program music of the l9ch and 20th cen- 
turies. 

To clarify the nature of music associated with a program, text, or 
scene. 
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Vocabulary 

concert overture (programmatic) 
descriptive musk 
modern suite (programmatic) 
program music 



symphonic poem 
text illustration by music 
tone painting 
rone poem 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

What Is Program Music? (See Sample Lesson Flan, pn. 80*82.) 
The Tone Poem (Symphonic Poem) 

Program Music Based on Literature (drama, poetry ) 

Descriptions of Nature in Music 

Historical Events in Program Music (See Unit 17.) 

ProgrammaL; Overture (not from opera, e.g., bin gal's Cate Over- 
ture) 

Lis 2 t, the Man Who Invented the Tone Poem 
Ric\ard Strauss, Giant of Orchestral Program Music 

Alternate Topics 

Characteristics of 19th-Century Romanticism as Exemplified in Pro- 
gram Music 

A Different Approach to Program Music (teaching program works 
such as Lts Preludes or Romeo and Juliet through thematic de- 
velopment and emotional quality without specific reference to a 
program) 

Procedures 

The procedure used in the foliowing lesson plan outline on Pictures 
at an Exhibition may be used with all program music that is divisible 
into episodes or subtitles. 

In some cases, a bare online of the story may be given and the class 
asked to fill in the details upon hearing the music, e.g., Till Eulen- 
spiegeL With pieces like the Enigma Variations or the Carnival of 
the Animals they may be asked to identify the characteristics of the 
persons or animals involved. 

Much of this music lends itself to correlation with art, literature, 
history, and the dance, and activities involving these areas should be 



mentioned in the music class (see suggestion for art correlation in 
Sample Lesson Plan pp. 80-82,. When a particular poem, story, idea, 
painting, or scene is the source of the music, it should, of course, be 
introduced. 



Summary Concepts 

Program music derives from extra-musical sources — art, literature, 
the dance, ideas, nature, history. 

The composer resorts to a host of musical devices to achieve the 
effects required by the program. 

Program music forms a large part of the musical output of the 19th 
and 20th centuries, sometimes as concert music which originated in 
the theater. 



References 

Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Mate rials , pp. 
80-85, 90-95, 134-139. Lists of recordings, pp. 104-108, 110-112. 

New York State Education Department. Teaching General Musit pp. 
147-155, 157-167, Lists of recordings pp. 93-94. 



To inspire appreciation and understanding of program music. 
Objectives 

To teach the meaning of program music through Moussorgsky’s 
suite, Pictures at an Exkib ion (orchestral transcription by 
Ravel) 

To reveal some of the techniques used by the composer in tone- 
painting. 



Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic.' What Is Program Music? 
Aim 




Motivation 

Titles of the ten pictures in the suite are placed on board out of 
order and copied in pupils’ notebooks. (The art department may be 
asked to make up pictures corresponding to the titles since the orig- 
inals have been icst. ) 

Pupils are asked to list the titles in the order in which they appear 
oi the record . 



Presentation 

The teacher relates the history of the composition a *d gives a short 
description of ea'di "picture*’ in the order on the board. 

The ck jS is told that the pictures on toe record appear in a different 
order from that on the board and that as the record is played, they 
are to list the correct order in notebooks. 




Activities 

Singing 

Continuation of song material 
from previous units. 

Playing 

Teacher or pupil plays themes 
from the suite after the record is 
played; the "promenade” theme 
may be played in vance. 

iasUnitig 

Perhaps five of the "pictures” 
arc- played, the rest, the next day. 

Creative Response 

Pupils may be asked to sketch 
pictures as the music is played, 
using the titles on the board. 



Questions 

1. List the titles of each picture 
being played in the order on 
the record. 

2. For each picture listed, men- 
tion two or three devices used 
by the composer to illustrate 
the subject of the picture. 

3. How does the composer u_e 
instruments to desciibe the 
nature of each picture? Give 
at least one example for each 
picture. 

4. Do you feel that this version 
is super ioi to the piano ver- 
sion ? Why? (Piano version 
on Vic. LM 2357.) 

5. Has the composer adequately 
described each picture through 
music? Explait. 

6. Are some pictures more skill- 
fully realized than others? 
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Activities 



Questions 



Note-Reading 

Reading from score in Music in 
Our Heritage. 

Interesting notational and ex- 
pressive features pointed out by 
teacher. 



7. Which pictures are more real- 
istically represented than the 
others? 

8. Can you think of any pictures 
you know that might fit the 
music of the suite? 

class io the order played on the 



Summary 

List picture titles elicited from the 
record. 

Stare reasons for choosing this paiticu' ir order. 



t 1 

1 
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Form 

The Architecture of Music 

Form is an aspect of music usually manifested by a certain regu- 
larity of structure. This regularity consists of the statement of a theme 
or themes and their repetition, along with the bridge or connecting 
passages linking them together. An understanding of the structure 
and interplay of themes facilitates understanding and appreciation 
of composition, especially of large and complex works. 

However, themes, like great monologues in a play, should not be 
glamorized to the point where other aspects of a work — emotional 
characteristics, for instance — are neglected. The method of teaching 
appreciation by having members of the class raise their hands every 
time a theme appears has some validity but also limitations. It must 
not be forgotten that form in its present guise, i.e., largely theme- 
oriented, did not appear until the second third of the nineteenth 
century, or after Mozart and Beethoven fad passed on. 

It will not be possible within the limitations of this unit to dis- 
cuss all of the forms developed during the course of musical history. 
Therefore, only forms in which many important compositions or 
parts of compositions were clothed will te introduced here. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the unit on form jppears at 
this poi.it because it is essential to an understanding of the unit on 
absolute Music that follows. 

Aims ana Objectives 

To show that works or movements of works generally follow certain 
patterns of organization w’hich may be designated by using letters. 

To show that the letters may be used to designate both small units 
of a movement like phrases in a melody and larger units uke a 
Minuet and Trio or e. n a full-fledged sonata-allegro movement. 

To indicate, by using examples from various genres of composition 
and at all levels of complexity, that form is a factor in all West- 
ern music. 
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Vocabulary 

A (A')BA 

answer 

binary 

contrast 

counterpoint 

countersubject 

development 

exposition 



fugue 

imitation 

motive 

period 

phrase 

recapitulation 

repetition 

rondo 



sonata-allegro form 

song form 

stretto 

subject 

ternary 

theme 

variations 



Suggested Lesson Topics 

Three-Part Song Form (See Sample Lesson Plan, pp. 86-87.) 

Theme and Variations 

Fugue 

Sonata-Allegro Form 
Rondo 




Alternate Topics 

The Four-Movement Symphony: Sonata for Orchestra (Compare 
Unit 10.) 

The Sonata 

The Concerto: Sonata for Solo Instrument (s) and Orchestra 
Examples of each of the above forms follow: 

A (A or A') DA form: "Home on the Range/’ "Blue Skies," 
"Dinah,” "I Dream of Jeannie,” "O, Susanna." 

ABA form (instrumental): Minuet from Don Giovanni, Bocche- 
rini Minuet. 

Theme and Variations t Haydn’s Emperor Quar et (2nd move- 
ment), Haydn’s Surprise Symphony (2nd movement), "Pop Goes 
the Weasel.” 

Fugue: "Fugue for Tinhorns” from Guys and Dolls ; Bach’s 
Fugue in G minor, the Greater . 

Rondo: Beethoven’s Patbetique Sonata (last movement), Haydn’s 
Surprise Symphony (last movement). 

Sonata>Allegrr. Form : Beethoven’s First Symphony (1st move- 
ment), Mozart’s Piano Sonata, K. 545 (1st movement). 
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Procedures, 

Beginning with the most common song form, A(A)BA, the class 
is shown the function of repetition and contrast in music. 

The basic ABA form has been extended to encompass entire sec ions 
and movements. 

The them? and variations, fugue, rondo, and sonata allegro forms in 
their broadest aspects are introduced. (They will be taken u,) in 
greater detai I in the uniton Absolute Music. ) 

Summary Concepts 

The use o certain regular patterns in music stems from the need : r or 
variety and repetition. 

Several developments in music such as the period, the ABA f)im, 
and the rotido may be traced back to poetic sources; regularity in 
music also st ?ms from the dance. 

The literal patterns apply to both short passages and to larg* sec- 
tions — the underlying principle is the same. 

Use of foimal designs to categorize music may be regarded as just 
another way of analyzing music and should not become the predomi- 
nant approach to listening; emotional, spiritual, and musical viljes 
should preva I, 

Referer 

Ah dian c Design in Music. Background. 

Educ^'ional Audio-Visual, Jnc. Audio-Visttal Teaching Materials, 
ic. Lists of recordings, pp. 12, U , 17. 

Hodeir, A The Eoru.s in Music , pp. 27, *0, 43, 83, 88, 93, 94, 1 1$, HO. 

Music Educators National Conference. Mws/V Education Mate) ii'ls, 
p. 100 

Wilson, L. Vesign for Understanding , p. 100. 

Audio-Visuol Moterioli 

Boccherini Minuet Turn, 4094 
(from Quintet in E) 

Home on the Range Vic, LPM 1 130 
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Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic: Three-Part Song Form 
Aim 

To show that certain regular patterns which may be designated by 
letters constitute important organizing (actors in music. 

Objectives 

To show' the similarity of melodic structure betvveen classical and 
popular music and between vocal and instrumental music. 

To demonstrate how the principles of variety and repetition are 
basic to all types of composition. 

To show’ how’, vv'ithin ceitain forms, composers are able to achieve 
great originality and productivity. 

Motivation 

Singing a familiar song like "’Home on the Range” and a popular 
song like the recent "My Love Is Blue.” 

Posing a problem in the form of a structural-formal comparison 
between songs and instrumental mi sic. 

P res % nt tiou 

Aft r the class has Sung both songs, the teacher elicits from the 
i lass the fact hat both follow the pattern A(A)B A w’ith A 1 Substi- 
tuting for A ai times. 

The teacher asks the class to name other songs with similar structure. 

An instrumental reo of (he Minuet from Don Giovanni is 

played, and the class is a.'kcd to notice the resemblance to the songs. 

A minuet and trio in ABA form ( j n augmentation ) , e.g,, the Minuet 
from the String Quintet in E by Etxchvrui, is played; the kinship of 
the ABA and AABA forms and the use id the ABA form in instru- 
mental music in large dimensions are e> plained. 

Activities Questions 

Singing 1. In what way are the melodies 



As indicated under Motivation. 



of "Home on the Range” ind 
”My Love Is Blue” alike? 
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Activities 

Playing 

Accompaniments and demonstra- 
tion passages by teacher or pu- 
pil. 

Listening 

An instrumental piece in ABA 
form (see Presentation)* 

Minuet and Trio in ABA form 
(see Presentation). 

Creative Response 

Composing a song in AABA 
form. 



Questions 

2. How do they resemble the 
Minuet from Don Giovanni 
in structure? 

3. What is the musical or psy- 
chological explanation for 
this type of writing? 

4. In the Boccherini Minuet, 
how would you describe the 
operation of form? 

f ». Are the principles of repeti- 
tion and variety used in arts 
other than music? What is 
their purpose? 

6. How is form expressed in 
poetry? In dancing? In paint- 
ing? In sculpture? 

7. How has form in poetry and 
in dance affected form in 
music? 



Summary 

Discuss questions 3*7. 
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Absolute Music 
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The term "absolute music” refers to a type of music that is theo- 
retically devoid of imagery or narrative content. It nay be said to 
possess a program of sorts in that it is usually invested with dramatic 
and lyrical qualities that in another context mi^ht serve to embellish 
a text, scene, or action. In teaching this music, therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance that its affective content be thoroughly exploited, 
and that the composer’s skill in establishing and changing moods, in 
building climaxes, and in using instrumental color for these purposes, 
be highlighted. 

In other words, a certain regularity in construction may make abso* 
lute music a perfect medium for explanation in terms of form, but the 
main emphasis should always be on emotional effect, on what it does 
to and for the listener. 

Thus the archetypes of absolute music, the symphony and the sonata, 
shouH be expounded against a background stressing effects like 
sforzuti, crescetufi, discords, and ,-udden changes >i mood. The type of 
explanation based on the repetition, alternation, and development of 
themes is also valid, and in fact, is the approach used in the first lesson 
of this unit, but it should normally be thought of as a secondary way 
ot presenting absolute musir Because 01 its importa.ee as a separate 
genre, chamber music, which is essentially absolute music, is given a 
separate unit. 

Because it does not contain programs to help sustain interest, the 
music chosen for the list below should be carefully screened for me- 
lodic :-’’d rhythmic appeal. (The A* B, or C label for each work 
indicating progressive difficulty in comprehension is intended as a 
guide rather than & fina* qualification; i/t general, even with bright 




classes, only part of a work or movement should be played at a 
given time. ) 

In addition, devices that may be used to hold attention in lieu of a 
program are: providing background information about the composer 
and the music; mentioning artistic and expressive touches in melody, 
harmony, rhythm, and orchestration; pointing out themes and the- 
matic developmc t; and describing the operation of principles of 
form. 

i inally, since very' little song material can be correlated with this 
unit, it may be presented mainly through listening lessons. 

Aims and Objectives 

To develop appreciation and understanding of absolute music for 
the purpose of training future patrons and practitioners. 

To promote familiarity with the masterpieces of absolute music of 
the Baroque, Classical, Romantic, and post*Romantic periods. 

To d'.monstrate the skill exercised by the great composers in com- 
posing absolute music, in particular by pointing out felicitous 
touches in melody, harmony, orchestrarion, etc. 

To teach some of the principles upon which absolute music is based, 
including principles of form. 

To emphasize the significance of absolute music in total musical 
culture. 

Vocabulary 



brass 

corcerto 

dance movement 
development sectioo 
form 
fugue 

instrumentation 

movement 

overture 

percussion 



rrcapitulation 

sonata (piano, violin) 

strings 

suite 

symphony 

theme 

thematic develop. «ient 
tone color 
woodbinds 
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Suggested Lesson Topics 

Some Aspects of Form in the Symphony (See Sample Lesson Flan, 
pp. 93*94.) 

The Fast Movement in a Symphony — Expressive Aspects 

The Slow Movement in Symphony — Expressive Aspects 

Instrumental Music and the Dance (mazurka, waltz, polonaise, 
abstract ballet, gavorte, etc.) 

Classical, Romantic, and Modern Styles in the Symphony 

The Solo Sonata (Compare Unit 9.) 

The Concerto (Compare Unit 9.) 

Alternate Topics 

The Baroque Instrumental Suite 

Devices Used by Composers to Create Emotional Effects 

Procedures 

The first lesson involving the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony offers an outstanding example of the use of a thematic 
fragment to build an enrire movement; for this reason, thematic de- 
velopment is made the central feature of the lesson. The teacher points 
ou< use of the fragment for the entire ' rst theme, parr of the second 
theme, the bridge passages, and the development section; the teacher 
also shows how it is sounded in different registers and by different 
instruments. 

The variety of music in this unit invites a variety of modes of 
presentation, from pupil-played selections at the piano to class read- 
ing of line scores (e.g., Music in Our Heritage) or film presentations 
of the orchestra (Young Peoples Concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic). 

In the first and subsequent lessons in this unit, the emotional aspect 
of music in this genre could be brought out by analysis according to 
the character of e..ch passage. Key words descriptive of emotional 
states (calm, joyful, agitated, violent, playful, etc.) are placed on the 
board, and the class is asked to identify each passage in order (only 
part of a movement need be done at one time). Then the teacher elicits 
from the class the manner in which the composer and performer have 
created the emotion. This involves discussion of volume, accentuation, 
unusual harmony, and anything else that contributes to the result. 



Absolute Musi 



Level of 
Difficulty 


Composer 


Title of Work 


B 


Bach 


B Minor Suite for flute and strings 


B 




D Major Suite for trumpets and strings 


r 




Toccata and Fu£ue in D Minor 


A 


Beethoven 


Moonlight Sonata 


B 




Sonata Palhelique 


A B 




Symphonies nos. 1, 3, 5, 7> 8, 9 
(selected movements) 


B 


Bizet 


Symphony 


B 


Brahms 


Academic Festival Overture 


A 




Hungarian Dance no. 5 


B 




Variations on a Theme by Haydn 


B 


Chopin 


Etude Op. 10, no. 3 


A 




Minute Waltz 


B 




Raindrop Prelude 


B 




Revolutionary Etude 


A 


Dvorak 


Sew World Symphony 


C 


Franck 


Symphony (2nd movement) 


B 


Hansel 


Water Music (selected movements) 


A 


Haydn 


Clock Symphony (2nd movement) 


A 




Surprise Symphony (2nd movement) 


A 


Mendelssohn 


Italian Symphony 


B 




Violin Concerto 


A 


Mozart 


Overture to The Marriage of Figaro 


n 




Piano Concerto in A, K, 488 


A 




Piano Sonata in C, K, 545 


B 




Symphony no. 40 in G Minor* K. 550 


B 


Prokofieff 


Oasvical Symphony 


A 


Rossini 


Overtures to The Barber of Seville, The 
Italian in Algiers, The Thieving Magpie 


A 


Schubert 


Unfinished Symphony 


B 


Shostakovich 


Symphony no. 9 


A 


Tchaikovsky 


Piano Concerto B flat Minor 
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In this and later lessons, the designs studied in the unit on Form 
may be used to assist in understanding the symphony, sonata, con- 
certo, suite, fugue, etc. 

Instrumental timbre and the characteristic use of instruments may 
be reviewed here (compare Unit 7) in connection with their functions 
in absolute music. 

Summary Concepts 

Absolute music, in spite of the character implied by the name, mus" 
always be played or listened to with the emotional elements pre- 
dominant. 

The great skill of composers in providing contiiuous emotional 
tiullation via many musical devices should be demonstrated. 

The symphony (sonata) as the most highly developed form in 
absolute music follows certain designs both wdthin the movements 
themselves and in the interrelationships of movements. 

The Symphony underwent continuous development which we in H- 
cate by the terms classical, romantic, post -roman tic, and modern; 
each period has characteristics traceable to previous periods and also 
some which set it off from the others. 

The forms of absolute music were developed over many hundreds of 
years, and there was much borrowing from one by another: the sym- 
phony borrowed from the classical suite, the Italian and French over- 
tures, the sonata and concerto, and even from vocal forms like the aria. 

Thematic recognition is an important aspect of appreciation, but it 
should not become the be-all and end-all of absolute music. Thematic 
development is equally important. 

References 

Educational Media Council, The Educational Media Index, vol. 3. 

Lists of films, pp. 210, 211, 214, 218, 224. 

Educational Audio-Visual, Inc. Audio-Visual Teaching Materials t 
Music. Lists of filmstrips and recordings, pp. 3-7, 8-19, 22-26. 
McKinney, H. D., and Anderson, \V. R. Discovering Music, pp. 



Music Educators National Conference. Music Education Materials, pp 
8-88, 90-95. 98 100, 102-117, 120-122, 123-128, 129-131, 134*139. 
New York State Education Department. Teaching General Music, 
pp. 140-170. 
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Audio-Visual Materials 

Films of Young Peoples' Concerts of the New York Pb'lharmonic 
and others, available from Ford Motor Co., 16 East 52 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022; New York Telephone Co., 140 West 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10007. 

Sample Lesson Plan 

Topic : Some Aspects of Form in the Symphony 



To develop greater understanding and appreciation of absolute 
music. 

Objectives 

To foster appreciation and understanding of one of the master- 
pieces of the symphonic literature, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

By presenting the first movement of this symphony, to show how 
the sonata -allegro form is realized. 

To show the process of thematic development. 

Motivation 

The teacher relates how the first modf of the movement became the 
BBC call during WW II and that it corresponds to the Morse code 
V (victory). 

The reference to fate knocking at the door may also be mentioned — 
even if it is of doubtful authenticity. 

Presentation 

The teacher plays the first and second themes either on the piano 
or on a record (tape). (The first theme may be considered to include 
measures 1-33 and the second theme measures 59*94.) He the r. tells 
the class to listers to the exposition, noting how many times the first 
and second themes appear, and the character of ihe themes. These 
points are discussed briefly. 

The teacher then repeats the exposition, askin, the class to note the 
number of times the first motif of four notes is repeated both me- 
lodically and rhythmically. The omnipresence of the motif znd its 
transformations is pointed out. 



Aim 
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T^e development section is played, and the class is asked to observe 
bow the fou--note motif is transformed. 

The recapitulation is played (m. 248-346) together with the expo- 
sition (m. 1*94), and the class is invited to note similarities and 
differences. 

The teacher summarizes form of the movement based on repetition 
of the themes and thematic development throughout the movement. 



Activities 

Playing 

Teacher or pupil plays themes 
or portions of the movement as 
required to illustrate a point. 

Listening 

As in Presentation. 

Various teaching points are put 
( i tape and played at the right 
moment. 



Questions 

1. How is the first theme of this 
movement constructed? T ht 
second theme? 

2. What do we mean by the- 
matic repetition in the so* 
nata*a!legro movement of a 
symphony? 

3. What is meant by thematic 
development? 

4. What are some musical de- 
vices used in thematic devel- 
opment? 

5. Do you know of any other 
composition in which a few 
notes are used recurrently 
throughout an entire move- 
ment? 

6. How does Beethoven provide 
variety and contrast in this 
movement? 

7. Do you consider the themes 
beautiful? Why does Bee- 
thoven use such themes? 

8. Why has the symphony prov- 
en to be the most popular of 
all time? 
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Summary 

See final paragraph of Presentation. 
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II 

Music in America 

A Survey of Our Heritage 

Development of music as an American produce parallels the rise of 
the United States to world leadership. Up to the time of the Spanish- 
Ame.ican War, America was a musical dependency of Europe; not 
unt'I the svorks of Edward MacDowell were heard abroad (c. 1890) 
was a serious American musician accepted internationally. 

World War I brought many political and artistic changes; the 
United States became a world power. In the 1920's, a bumper crop of 
writers and musicians appeared, some at home and some in the con- 
genial artistic climate of Paris. In this postwar group may be listed 
such cor, iposers as Copland, Gershwin, Harris, Moore, Ives, Thomson, 
Sessions, Piston, Hanson, and Cowell. 1 They wrote in all styles and 
genres of composition; neo-classic, neoromantic, programmatic, ab- 
stract, nationalistic, experimental, etc. 

Following them came a very' active group, a "younger" generation, 
consisting of men like Barber, Menotti, Bernstein, Schuman, Menmn, 
Creston, Dello Joio, and Persichetti. As with their predecessors, they 
composed for the most part with due regard for totality or tonal 
centers, bu' their use of scales, chords, rhythms, and foreign tones 
provided sufficient tension to satisfy even advanced listeners. 

All of the above-mentioned composers worked with serious forms, 
but at least three — Gershwin, Copland, and Bernstein — -found so 
much that was eng, aging in jazz that they incorporated ja /2 elements 
into serious composition. 

1 Although outstanding composers like Stravinsky, Schoenberg, and Milhaud 
became American citizens, they are not included he-, because their work is 
rooted in the European tradition. They are represented in the units on Music 
of the Theater, Program Music, Absolute Music, and Music of the 20th 
Century. 
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Ja >2 is the one branch of music reputed to be uniquely American. 
While it has borrowed most of its components from earlier sources — 
spirituals, blues, "classical” harmony — it is in performance, in its 
improvisatory’ style that a real distinction can be made. In this area the 
contribution of the American Negro is of inestimable importance. 

When jazz departed from its prime function as dance music, it 
became more cerebral and esoteric, moving into the concert hall in 
the form of sophisticated arrangements for big bands and so-called 
"progressive” jazz. It also moved in the other direction, toward 
extreme simplification of harmony and rhythmic accompaniment 
(melody remained somewhat complex due to its jazz rhythm and 
"through-composed” form), the "rock-and-roll” period. This move- 
ment is now undergoing a "baroque” era as trained composers intro- 
duce variety and complication. 

Although there is interlocking jurisdiction between this unit and 
the units on Folk Song and Music of the Theater, this may be a good 
place to highlight folk music again, especially since some of its ele- 
ments have been combined with rock-and-roll elements to account for 
a substantial amount of popular music being written today — "folk- 
rock" music. Some material from the unit on Music of the Theater 
may also be re-introduced here cither for reinforcement or to provide 
a balanced estimate of the nature and importance of the American 
contribution. 

In any case, neither folk song nor jazz should be allowed to domi- 
nate the unit to the exclusion of serious composition. Since most 
music written in the lighter vein has only transient importance, the 
statu f serious music as still representing the best hope for immor- 
tality should be upheld and even promoted. 

On the Tallmadge Chronological Chart following (pp. 100-101 ), ten 
musical manifestations having much influence on American musical 
history may be seen: psalms and hymns (17th cent.}; Irish-Scotch reels 
and jigs (17th cent.); English ballads (17th cent.); spirituals — South- 
ern (c. 1800); the minstrel show — Stephen Foster (c. 1840); the 
blues (c. 1870); ragtime-jazz (c. 1900); popular songs and musicals; 
the band movement (c. 1900); and serious composition — McDowell 
(c. 1880). The dates given are approximate starting date? of each 
manifestation. 
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